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Julius Caesar, the sixth ranking general 
_ of all time, was also distinguished as a 
grammarian, poet, orator, letter-writer. 


Volume 41 


Julius Caesar as a Man of Letters 
by Charles Christopher Mierow 


I 


N the eighth book of the Commentaries on 

the Gallic War—that connecting link be- 
tween the story of Julius Caesar's campaigns 
in Gaul and his subsequent operations in the 
course of the Civil Wars—Aulus Hirtius re- 
marks: “Everybody knows how well, in how 
_ finished a style, but I know how easily, and how 
quickly, he completed them.” In his writing, 
as in his fighting, speed was Caesar's dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. 

Hirtius wrote his preface to this literary 
hyphen after the death of Caesar. He pays 
well-deserved tribute to the literary eminence 
of his great captain, into the midst of whose 
writings he has rashly, though unwillingly, 
thrust his own efforts at composition. “All 
are agreed,” he says, “that nothing was ever 
brought to an elaborate conclusion by others 








@The author of this article is Professor of Biography at 
= Carleton College in Northfield, Minnesota. He is a 
| gtaduate of Princeton University (A.B., A.M., Ph.D.). 
From 1925 to 1934 he served as president of Colorado 
College; since the latter date he has been at Carleton 
| College. In 1933-34, he served as visiting professor at 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and 
in 1936-37 he was president of the Classical Associa- 
_ tion of the Middle West and South. 

This paper was presented at the Forty-Second An- 
tual Meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
| West and South in Cincinnati, April 18, 19, 20, 1946. 








which is not outdone by the harmonious 
style—elegantia—of these Commentaries.” 
Intimating that they were published to serve 
as source material for future historians, the 
continuator nevertheless expresses his con- 
viction that they cannot be improved: 
Caesar has not offered subsequent authors an 
opportunity; he has robbed them of one. 
Indeed, it is presumptuous on the writer's 
part to imagine that anyone would even think 
of comparing him with Caesar; therefore he 
need not apologize further. 

Here! we have contemporary criticism of 
Caesar as a man of letters. Aside from the 
merits of speed of composition, polished style 
and finality of presentation—as being the 
last word to be said on the subject of these 
campaigns—Hirtius extolls the clarity with 
which the writer sets forth his achievements 
and his intentions: verissima scientia suorum 
consiliorum explicandorum. Like the scarlet 
cloak that made him so conspicuous a figure 
in battle? was the brilliant and colorful style 
—his facultas atque elegantia summa scrib- 
endi—which marked his preeminence in the 
field of letters. 

To be sure, Vergil’s friend, Asinius Pollio,* 
a veteran of the wars and a poet and historian 
in his own right, is inclined to believe that 
the speed with which Caesar wrote made him 
careless at times. Moreover Pollio declares 
that the Commentaries are not always en, 
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tirely reliable as historical sources. Caesar 
has been too inclined to accept at face value 
the accounts given by others of their own 
exploits. Occasionally he has also—vel con- 
sulto vel etiam memoria lapsus—suppressed 
incidents unfavorable to himself. So Pollio 
is of the opinion that Caesar meant to rewrite 
his memoirs and to correct them. The refer- 
ence to a defective memory would seem to 
indicate that although Caesar so arranged the 
material as to have the events of each year of 
the Gallic Wars constitute a separate book, 
the work was written and published as a 
whole—probably in the year 52-51 B.c. The 
remark made by Hirtius about the speed of 
composition appears to corroborate this sup- 
position. 

Of course, Caesar was not entirely de- 
pendent upon his memory for a record of the 
seven years in Gaul. There is a repeated allu- 
sion to dispatches forwarded to Rome at the 
conclusion of separate campaigns.‘ And there 
would also be reports made to him in writing 
by his legati; et quae per alios erant gesta 
temere crediderit, said Pollio.’ Appian refers 
also to a private diary.* Apparently Caesar 
also kept certain memoranda of his intentions, 
which were later in Antony's possession.’ 

Cicero, however, in his Brutus (written in 
46 B.c.) declares that Caesar's Commentaries 
are deserving of the highest praise: valde 
probandos.* He admires their stark simplicity, 
their straightforwardness, their charm of 
style. It is their freedom from rhetorical em- 
bellishment that appeals to him. Repeating 
the statement of Hirtius that Caesar's inten- 
tion was to provide others with the facts to 
be used in their histories, he concurs in his 
judgment as to the definitive character of his 
record: sanos quidem homines a scribendo 
deterruit. 


Civil Wars 


Caesar’s account of the Civil War, De 
Bello Civili, in three books, is referred to by 
Suetonius, who adds: Alexandrini Africique 
et Hispaniensis incertus auctor est. He says 
that some believe that Oppius, others that 
Hirtius was the author. At all events these 
works were not composed by Julius Caesar. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


His unfinished account was written after the 
battle of Munda. 

The objectivity of presentation secured by 
the use of the third person is well known: 
Cum esset Caesar in citeriore Gallia.'° In one 
passage of the Civil Wars there is an odd 
switch from the third to the first person, 
showing perhaps the writer's strong feeling 
with reference to the matter under discus- 
sion: “Caesar didn’t think so then . . . nor do 
I believe it now!" 

Despite this avoidance of emphasis upon 
the author, the Commentaries contain fre- 
quent references to Caesar’s motives or plans 
by way of explanation or justification of what 
took place.” So, for example, his reasons for 
crossing over the channel to Britain.” 


Caesar's descriptions of the strange ani- 
mals of the Hercynian Forest have always 
aroused great interest.’ Est bos cervi figura— 
perhaps a reindeer. Sunt item quae appelantur 
alces—elk, or moose. These (Caesar has been 
told) have no joints in their legs and rest by 
leaning against a tree. So hunters ingeniously 
saw almost through the trees or undermine 
their roots, so that the additional burden of 
the animal's weight will cause them to fall. 
And when an elk is down, he is out! Perhaps 
Pollio had this passage in mind when he ac 
cused Caesar of being too credulous. Tertium 
est genus eorum qui uri appellantur—the ure- 
ox. We wish that Caesar had written less 
military and more natural and social and cul- 
tural history. 

At non historia cesserit Graecis'® might be 
applied to Julius Caesar. It is true that Quin- 
tilian makes no specific mention of him, but 
he states at the conclusion of his brief list of 
Romans distinguished in this field: Sunt et 
alii scriptores boni. Caesar was one of the 
notable historians of antiquity. 


II 


“Better be first,” he said, “‘in a little Iberian 
village, than be second in Rome."”® 


In oratory Caesar was second in Rome. 
That is to say, he was surpassed only by 
Cicero, who ranks second only to Demos 
thenes. “C. vero Caesar (says Quintilian)” si 
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CAESAR AS A MAN OF LETTERS 


foro tantum vacasset, non alius ex nostris 
contra Ciceronem nominaretur.”’ The great 
critic lists his outstanding qualities as an 
orator: vis, acumen, concitatio. His words 
were battles! Above all Quintilian praises 
his mira sermonis . . . elegantia. He is echo 
ing Cicero,'* of course. Tacitus in his Annals 
gives him similar praise:® dictator Caesar 
summis oratoribus aemulus. Though he de- 
clares that in eloquence: minus . . . effecerit 
quam divinum eius ingenium postulabat, the 
reason he assigns for his failure to attain first 
rank is his preoccupation with affairs of state. 
Non omnes omnia possumus.”° 

For an example of Caesar's eloquence we 
may turn to Sallust’s Catiline, to the speech 
beginning with the words: Omnis homines, 
patres conscripti, qui de rebus dubiis con- 
sultant, ab odio, amicitia, ira atque miseri- 
cordia vacuos esse decet, and ending with 
the tribute to the founders of the Roman 
state: Profecto virtus atque sapientia maior 
illis fuit, qui ex parvis opibus tantum im- 
perium fecere, quam in nobis, qui ea bene vix 
retinemus.”* Perhaps even more representa- 
tive of Caesar’s actual forensic style is his 
address as reported by the author of the ac- 
count of the war in Spain: Apud vos bene- 
ficia pro maleficiis, maleficia pro beneficiis 
habentur. “Don’t you know that the Roman 
people have ten legions with which they can 
storm heaven itself—etiam caelum diruere 
possent,” he cries.” 

E. G. Sihler, in his Annals of Caesar, refers 
to Caesar's Anticatones as “the smallest act 
of his entire career." This work was com- 
posed as a reply to Cicero's eulogy of Cato 
after his suicide at Utica in 46 B.c. In a letter 
to Balbus, Caesar declared that the frequent 
treading of Cicero’s Cato had increased his 
vocabulary: quo saepissime legendo se dicit 
copiosiorem factum.™* After reading Caesar's 
counterblast, Cicero wrote to Atticus: Bene 
enim existimo de illis libris.2> He wrote to 
Caesar himself: ut nihil eum existimem lec- 
turum libentius.2® Evidently Cicero was 
pleased by Caesar's favorable comment on his 
eulogy of his friend: colligit vitia Catonis, 
sed cum maximis laudibus meis.”” 

Perhaps the fullest extant account of this 
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lost work is that given by Plutarch, who 
quotes Caesar as saying: “Cato, I begrudge 
you your death, for you begrudged me the 
the opportunity of sparing your life.” 
Cicero’s encomium was, in a sense, an attack 
upon Caesar, and had to be answered for 
political reasons. 

The lost work by Caesar which would be 
most enjoyed by present-day teachers of 
Latin is his De Analogia, which he dedicated 
to Cicero.”* It was written while he was cross- 
ing the Alps on his return from Hither 
Spain.*® Fronto* dramatically refers to it as 
“written amid flying weapons,” and yet 
dealing with such innocent matters as the 
declension of nouns, the use of the aspirate, 
and the distinction to be drawn between 
classica and tuba. 

Caesar, apparently, advocated panium as 
the genitive plural from panis; insisted that 
the dative and ablative of neuters in -e, -al- 
and -ar should be identical; and felt that the 
4 of the dative singular in fourth declension 
nouns should be dropped—perhaps by ana- 
logy with iota subscript in Greek. De Ana- 
logia deals with conformity as a principle of 
grammar. The book reveals the universality 
of Caesar's interests and the versatility of 
his genius. 

Ill 

One of the most satisfactory sources for 
the writer of biographies consists of letters 
contemporaneous with the events discussed 
in them. The extant correspondence of 
Cicero, of St. Jerome, of Petrarch and of Vol- 
taire provides a vast store-house of reliable 
information about the men themselves and 
the times in which they lived. 

The letters of Caesar to Cicero, included 
in the orator’s published correspondence, are 
characterized by Dr. J. H. Westcott as “brief 
but masterly.” Caesar's prowess as a letter- 
writer has become legendary: 


““ he could dictate /Seven letters at once, at 
the same time writing his memoirs” 


says Longfellow. The elder Pliny (who is 
probably the poet’s source for this state- 
ment)* would take exception to the last 
clause. Though he declares that Caesar could 
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dictate four letters to his secretaries while he 
was being read to, he goes on to say: aut si 
nihil aliud ageret, septenas. Plutarch’s version 
of the tale is that during his campaigns in 
Gaul Caesar practiced dictating letters on 
horseback and keeping two scribes busy at 
once “or, as Oppius says, even more.’ What 
a dictator! 

An unbiased reading of the letters written 
by Caesar to Cicero and preserved for us in 
Cicero's correspondence with Atticus shows 
the great commander in a most attractive 
light.*® ““Recte auguraris de me (he says) .. . 
nihil a me abesse longius crudelitate."** And 
again: pro iure nostrae amicitiae a te peto.*’ 
They carry in their very language the war- 
rant of sincerity. It was Pliny the Elder who 
said of Caesar that he had the peculiar dis 
tinction of surpassing all men in clemency.** 

We know that Caesar wrote Cicero a let- 
ter of condolence on his daughter Tullia’s 
death. On another occasion the orator 
writes: “Caesar has given many strong proofs 
which assure me of his esteem and affection.” 
Once, in a fit of enthusiasm, Cicero even says 
to his friend Atticus, in referring to Caesar's 
repeated acts of kindness to him: Hunc tu 
non ames?! His letters were an extension of 
his affable and kindly personality across the 
barriers of distance. We might almost say of 
Caesar what his brother Quintus said of 
Marcus Cicero: Te totum in litteris vidi.” At 
least Caesar’s sincere desire for peace and 
harmony is clearly revealed in his letters to 
the man he hoped to use as an intercessor to 
avert civil war between Pompey and himself. 

When Julius Caesar had anything conf 
dential to say in a letter he made use of a code 
previously agreed on with his friends. In such 
communications the term VRPD must often 
have occurred. For Suetonius informs us that 
his practice was to substitute the fourth letter 
of the alphabet: id est D pro A et perinde 
reliquas commutet.* And surely Rome figured 
largely in his plans and in his thoughts, so 
long as he lived. 


IV 


Anp then there was Caesar the poet! 
Tacitus, in his Dialogus de Oratoribus,“ de- 
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clares that he wrote non melius quam Cicero, 
sed felicius—because his poetic effusions are 
less well known. The younger Pliny refers to 
Caesar's erotic poetry.*® Suetonius states 
that Augustus forbade the publication of his 
minor and youthful works, including a poem 
in praise of Hercules and a tragedy entitled 
Oedipus. He wrote a poem called Iter in the 
course of a twenty-four days’ journey from 
Rome to Farther Spain.” Plutarch declares 
that when taken by pirates Caesar wrote 
poems during the weeks of enforced idleness 
and read them aloud to his captors.** But 
though his other verse has perished, Sue- 
tonius preserves for us in his life of Terence 
the famous six-line tribute paid by Caesar 
to Terence, beginning 


Tu quoque, tu in summis, o dimidiate Me- 
nander, 


and translated as follows by my former 
teacher, Professor John Howell Westcott: 


“You, moreover, although you are but the half of 
Menander, 

Lover of diction pure, with the first have a place 
—and with reason. 

Would that vigor as well to your gentle writing 
were added 

So your comic force would in equal glory have 
rivaled 

Even the Greeks themselves, though now you 
ignobly are vanquished. 

Truly I sorrow and grieve that you lack this only, 
O Terence.” 


Perhaps we might say of Julius Caesar 
also, on the basis of his literary work, 


Tu quoque, tu in summis, o Gaius Iulius 
Caesar, 
poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator. 


Notes 


1A. Hirti Belli Gallici Liber Octavus, introductory 
letter addressed to L. Cornelius Balbus. 

2 B.G. 7. 88. 

Quoted by Suetonius in his life of The Deified Julius, 
56. 
4 E.g., B.G. 2. 35; 4. 38; 7. 90. 

5 See note 3 above. 

6 The Gallic History, fragments, 18 (from “The En 
bassies”’). See Loeb Library ed. by Horace White, 1, p. 
122. See also Plutarch's Caesar 22 (‘tv rats épnueplor). 
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7 Appian, The Civil Wars 3. 5 (H. White, m, p. 524 
ra brouvhuara). 

8 Quoted by Suetonius, Julius 56; Cicero's, Brutus 262. 

9 L.c. (note 8). 

10 B.G. 2. 1. 

B.C. 3. 17. 

2 E.g., B.G. 2. 2; 3. 7, 16, 28; 5. 5, 6, 13. 

3 B.G, 4. 20. 

4 BG. 6. 26. 

% Quintilian, Institutionis Oratoriae 10. 101. 

16 Longfellow, The Courtship of Miles Standish nu. 
14-15. 

17 10. 114. 

18 Brutus 252. 

1% Ann. 13. 3. 

20 On Caesar's oratory, see also Suetonius Julius 55. 

4 51, lines 132 ff. 

* Bellum Hispaniense 42, Teubner, p. 117. 

3P. 278. 

*% Cicero, Ad Atticum 13. 46. 

% Ad Att. 13. 51. 26 Lc. (note 25). 

27 Ad Att. 12. 40. 28 Caesar 54. 
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29 Gellius, Noctes Atticae 19.18. 3; Gellius quotes in 
1. 11. 4: Habe semper in memoria atque in pectore, ut 
tamquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum atque isolens 
verbum. 

30 So Suetonius, Julius 56. 

31 Page 221, Naber. 

#2 Longfellow, Courtship of Miles Standish n, 10-11. 

33 N.H. 7. 25. 

34 Caesar 17. 

% Ad Att. 9. 6a, 16; 10. 8b. 

36 Ad Att. 9. 16. 

37 10. 8b. 

38 N.H. 7. 93-94. 

39 Ad Att. 13. 20. 

0 4, 15. 

4l 4. 19. 

4 Ad Fam. 16. 16. 

#3 Julius 56. See also Gellius N.A. 17. 9 (p. 137, 
Teubner). 

* a2, 

% Ep. 5.3, 5. 

47 L.c. (note 45). 


46 Julius 56. 
48 Caesar 2. 





CREDO FOR A CLASSICIST 


1. I Bewieve that the Classics cannot sur- 
vive in the modern American college except 
as a means to a practical end. 

2. I Bevieve that the most urgent practical 
need in the modern American college is not 
vocational training, but the training of politi- 
cal and intellectual leaders. 

3. I pevieve that the aim of the Classics 
has been in the past, and should be in the 
present, to help train those leaders. 

4. I Bevieve that the aim, which is to train 
complete men, can be achieved only through 
codperation, not competition, between the 
Classics and other fields, particularly the 
modern languages and literatures, history, 
philosophy, the fine arts, and the social 
sciences. 

5. I pevieve that the Classics can make 
their most important contribution to this 
aim, not as mere languages or mere litera- 
tures, but as carriers of ideas. 

6. I pevieve that the Classics should try 
to impart these ideas, not necessarily to all 
students, but to the best students. 

7. I BELiEve that, since most of the best 
students no longer study Greek and Latin, at 
least of their own accord, the classicist must 
try to reach them, at least initially, through 


courses in translation. 

8. I pevieve that such courses are dictated 
by necessity rather than choice, and can 
never be satisfactory substitutes for study in 
the original languages. 

9. I sevieve, however, that to study the 
languages and neglect the ideas they carry 
is a greater sin against the spirit of the 
Classics than to study the ideas and neglect 
the languages. 

10. I pewieve that the training of qualified 
teachers of the Classics is essential to the 
basic aim, and that a qualified teacher is one 
who knows the languages, the literatures, the 
history, and the thought of antiquity. 

11. I sewreve in scholarship and the his- 
torical method, both in themselves and as a 
quickening force without which teaching re- 
mains shallow and misinformed; but: 

12. I spewieve that classical scholarship 
must be conscious of a special obligation to the 
central task, that is, to correct and enrich 
that store of living ideas which the Classics 
have to contribute to the moulding of Amer- 
ica’s political and intellectual leaders. 

Geratp F. Ese 

State University of Iowa 














A Communication to the Editor 


Latin and the Professions 


By Herbert C. Lipscomb 


UR article on Latin and Pre-Legal 
Education inthe February number of Tue 
CrassicAL JouRNAL leads me to think that 
perhaps you and the Committee on Educational 
Policy will be interested in a brochure that I 
have recently received from the publisher, John 
Murray, in London. It bears the full title: 
“Classics and Education for the Professions, 
a Symposium on the place and value of the 
Classics in education for various walks in life, 
held at the General Meeting of the Classical 
Association, Cambridge, April 1943.” 

The council of the Classical Association of 
England requested several distinguished pub- 
lic men to attend the Symposium and express 
their opinions in regard to the contribution 
of the classics to the development of the com- 
plete man. Below you will find excerpts from 
the testimony given by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice (Viscount Caldecote), Professor C. E. 
Inglis (Past President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers), and Dr. A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy (Dean of the London Hospital 
Medical College). 


Latin and the Law 


As the result of a suggestion from the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Council of Legal 
Education passed the following resolution 
which was adopted by each of the four Inns 
of Courts: “While recognizing that a Classi- 
cal education has not in the past been within 
the reach of all who have made the Bar their 
profession and that many lawyers have at- 
tained eminence without this advantage, the 
Council is nevertheless satisfied that a Classi- 
cal education provides a sure foundation for 
the study of Law, that as a system of educa- 
tion it is eminently adapted to develop the 
power of grasping, analysing and expounding 
legal principles and problems, and that a 
sound knowledge of Latin is invaluable to a 
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full and accurate appreciation of the niceties 
of the English language.” 

The Lord Chief Justice also quoted a letter 
from a Professor of Law in Cambridge Uni- 
versity testifying to the ability of the candi- 
dates for the Law Tripos who had been 
trained in the classics: “They have shewn,” 
said he, “greater exactness of thought, more 
grace of expression in their written work, and 
a wider humanistic outlook. This last point 
I regard as of especial importance because of 
the intensely human aspect of the law. I 
might sum up by saying that the classical 
man has the best intellectual background for 
the study of law.” 


Latin and Engineering 


Prorgssor Inglis, from the engineer's 
point of view, stresses the value of Latin 
grammar as an exact science in which “there 
is little scope for compromising with the 
truth.” ... “I say, give me an engineering 
student who has received a classical educa 
tion, and is not totally devoid of mathe- 
matical ability, and I will back him at long 
odds to develop into an engineer capable of 
rising to the highest eminence. On the other 
hand, if he has been reared exclusively on 
scientific subjects, it is equally certain that 
he will shoot up rapidly to a certain height in 
his profession. Beyond that he cannot rise, 
since at the time he should have been throw 
ing out abundant root formations, this growth 
was stultified by the lack of an all-important 
ingredient in his mental nutrition, and the all 
important ingredient I have in mind is the 
study of the Classics.” 


Latin and Medicine 


Tue Dean of the London Hospital Medi | 


cal College expresses his conviction that the 
universities should make it possible for medi 
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LATIN IN ENGLAND 


cal students to continue their general educa- 
tion. “The boy who decides to take up medi- 
cine, however great his interest in laboratory 
work may be, must realize from the start 
that medicine is not merely an affair of science. 
The humanities do matter. He must be taught 
that a study of literature can be made a short 
cut to that understanding of human beings 
which he will require so much in general 
practice, and that modern languages will also 
provide him in adult life with access to the 
wider field of the medical and general litera- 
ture of other countries. He must learn to 
think in terms of scientific progress and social 
evolution. He must be made interested in the 
general outline of history, and taught to see 
how the main streams of human thought have 
converged to produce our present outlook. 
His education must not be exclusively classi- 
cal, but all this is surely quite imporsible 
without some knowledge of Greece and 
Rome. Moreover, the classics should be able, 
if properly taught, to provide in a peculiar 
way that cultural background which the 
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medical student should have for his technical 
education and which the average doctor re- 
quires for his hard professional life. 

“The Greeks were particularly interested, 
as the doctor must be interested, in man. 
They puzzled over the meaning of life, and 
tried to interpret the tragedies of human 
existence with which the doctor becomes so 
familiar. They struggled with the moral law, 
and in all their inquiries maintained that bal- 
ance between the study of things and an in- 
terest in people which is so important in 
medical practice. Hippocrates started accurate 
observation of disease, and Plato foreshad- 
owed the modern attempt at the under- 
standing of the mind. The Greeks, in fact, 
struggled with the same political, moral, medi- 
cal, and social questions as we face to-day, 
and the history and thought of Greece epit- 
omize all the problems of the twentieth 
century. A study of the classics is therefore a 
short-cut to that knowledge of human life 
which is so essential in a young doctor when 
starting in medical practice.” 








Current Events 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 


T the fortieth annual meeting of the 

Classical Association of New England, 
held at St. George’s School, Middletown, 
Rhode Island, March 29 and 30, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to serve in 1946-47: 
Presipent, Mr. Alexander H. Rice, St. 
George’s School; Vicr-Presmpent, Professor 
Leslie F. Smith, University of Maine; Secre- 
TARY’ TREASURER, Professor John W. Spaeth, 
Jr., Wesleyan University (who will serve also 
as the Association's representative on the 
Council of the American Classical League); 


additional members of the executive commit- 
tee, Professor Helen H. Law, Wellesley Col- 
lege; Professor C. Alexander Robinson, Jr., 
Brown Univesity; Professor George V. 
Kidder, University of Vermont; and Miss 
Ruth I. Stearns, West Hartford High School, 
Connecticut. 

It was voted to hold the next annual meet- 
ing of the Association at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, on March 28 and 


29, I 947- 





Crassicat AssOciATION OF THE Mippie West AND 
Soutx 
The following executive officers were elected at the 
forty-second annual meeting in Cincinnati, April 20, 
1946: President, Clyde Murley, Northwestern Uni- 


versity; Vice-President, Marie B. Denneen, Woman's 
College of the University of North Carolina; Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis, University. It 
was voted to hold the forty-third annual meeting in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 











Robert J. Bonner 


1868-1946 


OBERT J. BONNER was born in Ox- 
ford County, Ontario, on October 24, 
1868. Like many of his contemporaries who 
intended to make law their profession, he 
elected the honors course in Classics at the 
University of Toronto, where he was gradu- 
ated with first-class honors in 1890. Three 
years later he was graduated from Osgoode 
Hall (the Ontario Law School) and became a 
member of the Ontario Bar. But his predilec- 
tion for the ancient classics and a life of teach- 
ing was soon apparent and he accepted the 
post of classical master in Collingwood, On- 
tario, where he remained until coming to the 
University of Chicago in 1899 to commence 
the work for his doctorate in Greek under 
Paul Shorey. This work was interrupted by a 
three year period, 1900-1903, as professor of 
Latin at John B. Stetson University in De- 
Land, Florida. He also taught in the Stetson 
law school. During this period he wrote his 
Greek Composition, which was published in 
1903. 

From Florida he returned to the University 
of Chicago and was awarded the doctorate 
in 1904, whereupon he became a member of 
the faculty of the Department of Greek, 
where he continued until his retirement, re- 
ceiving full professorial rank in 1913 and being 
appointed Chairman of the Department upon 
Mr. Shorey’s retirement from the administra- 
tive work of the Department in 1927. Mr. 
Bonner’s nominal retirement came in 1934 at 
the age of sixty-five, but for three years 
thereafter he continued to teach a seminar 
and to pursue his writing. He made his home 
in Chicago until 1942 and worked daily in 
his old office at the University. In the fall of 
1942 he suffered a stroke while on a visit to 
his daughter in Maryland, but from this he 
recovered sufficiently to resume his work and 
he thereafter returned to Chicago for four 
academic quarters to go on with the research 
which he loved so well. Another stroke oc- 
curred on January 23, 1946, and he died that 
same day in Aberdeen, Maryland. 

Mr. Bonner was for many years a member 


of the American Philological Association and 
the Archaeological Institute of America, but 
his favorite classical organization was the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, with which he was connected 
from its inception and of which he rarely 
missed a meeting. He was always enthusiastic 
about this group and he loved the friendliness 
exhibited at its meetings, to which his pres- 
ence contributed immeasurably. He served as 
the president of the Association in 1928- 
1929. Another group very dear to his heart 
was the Chicago Classical Club, of which he 
held the presidency for a two-year term. He 
was instrumental in founding Eta Sigma Phi, 
the undergraduate classical fraternity, whose 
mother chapter was at the University of 
Chicago. 

It was long a tradition at the University of 
Chicago that even in the freshman year stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to come in 
contact with some of the finest minds in the 
University. Hence elementary courses were 
frequently taught by outstanding personali- 
ties. Mr. Bonner developed an elementary 
Greek course which became famous. The 
plan was to give the essential forms and syn 
tax of Greek in one quarter and then to 
introduce the students immediately to some 
of the finest specimens of Greek literature. 
For this purpose Mr. Bonner worked out with 
Theodore C. Burgess an elementary Greek 
book which was published in 1907. Mr. Bon 
ner greatly enjoyed contacts with young 
students and he continued to teach the ele’ 
mentary course until nearly the end of his 
teaching career. He believed that there was 
no royal road to the mastery of a language, 
but that thorough drill was necessary. He 
made his students work. But he had the power 
of presenting his material so interestingly 
that students found the elementary course ex 
citing and the results of his teaching were ex’ 
traordinary. Many of these students elected 
Greek as their major subject and a goodly 
number continued to advanced degrees in 
Classics. 
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ROBERT J. BONNER 


Interest in Law 


A.tHoucH Mr. Bonner had chosen a life 
of teaching, his interest in law never ceased. 
This was first apparent in the subject chosen 
for his doctoral dissertation, Evidence in 
Athenian Courts, a study which had sug- 
gested itself in Mr. Shorey’s seminar in the 
Attic Orators. It has remained an authorita- 
tive work on the subject. The dissertation 
was followed by a steady stream of articles in 
the pages of Classical Philology on legal, 
political, and historical questions. Shortly 
Mr. Bonner was directing dissertations in the 
fied of ancient Greek legal institutions. Sev- 
eral students had followed him to Chicago 
from Stetson University, especially to work 
under his direction, and one of these, George 
M. Calhoun, was the first to write his dis- 
sertation under his guidance, a monograph 
entitled Athenian Clubs in Politics and Liti- 
gation. This dissertation met with universal 
approval. It was followed by John Oscar Lof- 
berg’s Sycophancy in Ancient Athens, and by 
various other significant studies in the field. 
The group working under Mr. Bonner soon 
became recognized both at home and abroad 
as the Bonner School of Greek Law. 

Mr. Bonner came to feel that some of the 
interesting material with which he was deal- 
ing should be put in less technical form for 
the interested but uninitiated layman, and in 
1927 to meet this need he published his 
Lawyers and Litigants in Ancient Athens, 
which was widely acclaimed by both classi- 
cists and jurists. In 1932 he was invited to 
deliver the Sather classical lectures at the 
University of California, and the tangible re- 
sult of this sojourn in California was his 
Aspects of Athenian Democracy, dedicated 
to Maurice Hutton, who, as his teacher at the 
University of Toronto, had furnished much 
of the inspiration for his early love of the 
classics. At Mr. Bonner’s suggestion he and 
I determined to put in definitive form a study 
of Athenian court machinery and practice 
and procedure. The first volume of this work 
appeared in 1930 under the title The Admin- 
istration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 
under the aegis of the University of Chicago 
Press. The work proved to be an enormous 
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task and the second volume did not appear 
until 1938. Up to this point we had been pre- 
occupied with the Athenian legal system, 
but as the second volume progressed it be- 
came apparent that the series would not be 
completed to our satisfaction until we had 
worked out the details of other Greek legal 
systems for comparison with, and clarifica- 
tion of, the Athenian system. It was on this 
third volume that we were working until 
Mr. Bonner’s departure from Chicago in 1942 
and on the subsequent occasions when he re- 
turned for a quarter at a time to Chicago. We 
were still working on it when he left Chicago 
on December 15 of last year, although Mr. 
Bonner had finished the parts on which he 
intended to work with the exception of the 
preface, which he still expected to write in 
Maryland. Parts of the content of the volume 
in somewhat abbreviated form have already 
appeared in Classical Philology, and it is ex- 
pected that the whole volume will be pub- 
lished in the not too distant future. 

Mr. Bonner’s prominence as a scholar won 
him wide recognition. In addition to the 
above-mentioned Sather professorship in 1932 
he was awarded an honorary Litt. D. by the 
University of Toronto in 1927 and the same 
honorary degree at Trinity College, Dublin, 
in 1937. He was elected a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences and a cor- 
responding member of the Academy of 


Athens. 
As a Teacher 


Ir is impossible wholly to dissociate Mr. 
Bonner the scholar from Mr. Bonner the 
teacher, for his classroom method was so 
thoroughly permeated with the methods 
and aims of scholarship. He loved a problem, 
he enjoyed to the utmost seeing a student 
sense a problem and become excited in its 
solution. He wanted to discover intellectual 
curiosity and to stimulate independent 
thought, and he always had boundless good 
humor and tireless energy for the serious 
student. Occasionally the material presented 
in a seminar report in Mr. Bonner’s judgment 
merited publication, and many students will 
remember Mr. Bonner’s real pleasure when he 
thought that the student had reached a 
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sound solution of an important problem and 
the generous help and encouragement which 
he gave in reworking and organizing such 
material. His graduate classroom, like the 
undergraduate, was very informal. The stu- 
dent was led to see a problem and then was 
helped by suggestion to its correct solution. 
All of this was done as if the problem were a 
gay adventure, with much the same sort of 
attitude of exploration which he exhibited 
at his beloved summer home on the Georgian 
Bay, when, out paddling a canoe, he came 
upon some hitherto unexamined island or inlet 
which called for investigation. In the class- 
room the students realized that they were in 
the presence, not only of a great scholar, but 
also of a colleague and a friend. It is not to be 
wondered at that he developed many of his 
students into distinguished scholars. And 
many students who were not working pri- 
marily with him owed the publication of their 


first articles to him. He often seemed far 
prouder of his students’ achievements than 
of his own. He was a keen judge of students, 
especially in sensing their potentialities for 
scholarship. And he was utterly contemptu- 
ous of those who appropriated their students’ 
work in their research. I do not think that 
Mr. Bonner ever published merely for the 
sake of publishing. It was because he had 
found something of compelling interest which 
added greatly to the history of ideas. He was 
a truly great scholar, modest, straightfor- 
ward, keen-sighted, generous, sympathetic, 
uncompromising in his standards, and witha 
lawyer's impartiality. In addition he had 
kindliness and an unfailing sense of humor. 
Classical scholarship is far richer because of 
the work which he has left, just as we who 
were his friends are richer because of our con- 
tacts with his warm and human personality. 
GERTRUDE SMITH 





— Loci Classici 


THE CAMELSPARROW 


Nomen Anglicum ostrich de fonte Graeco- 
latino per linguam Francogallicam ritu solito 
mutatum ad nos pervenit. Primum avis 
struthio scriptum est, quod sparrow-bird 
dicere videtur. Plinius vero iste maior, vir 
doctissimus, usurpat struthocamelum, quod 
camel-sparrow dicere vult; collo enim similis 
camelo est. 

Omnium avium grandissima est et alti- 
tudine, ut Plinius scripsit, equitem equo in- 
sidentem excedit. Breve quoque per spatium 
equum celerrimum, alis adiuvantibus, facile 
exsuperat neque recta regione currens captari 
possit; quadem autem stoliditate magnos in 
orbes fugit tamquam si in conspectu vena- 
torem tenere velit. A terra se tollere nequit 
quod minime mirandum est quoniam alis 
quam pro magnitudine minoribus pondo du- 
centas libras Americanas interdum attingit. 
Capta facile domatur. 

In Africa late invenitur atque si famae 
credi potest proximis in partibus Asiae. 
Quaeritur plurane sint genera an unum. Mas- 
culinus colore nigro, pennis albis pulcherrimis- 
que supra caudam extremisque ex alis ex- 


stantibus, feminina colore minus nitido pen- 
nisque minoribus est. Crura longa, squamosa 
durissimaque sunt sicut stipites. Binos digitos 
habet atque tam duros ut sicut mulus magna 
vi recalcitrare possit. 

Alteram fabulam satis ridiculam narrat 
Plinius, homo credulissimus, cum collum in 
frutice occultaverit se latere existimare, unde 
haud dubie orta est fabula adhuc credita 
capite arena obruto se latere existimare. 

Masculinus uxoribus ad denas imperitat; 
feminina ova ad dena parit. Ova instar wr 
ginti quattuor ovorum gallinaceorum sunt, 
pondo tres libras Americanas. Sunt quidem 
qui dicant utile esse exemplum bonum horum 


* ovorum in casula gallinaria proponere ut nos 


trae gallinae metam, ut ita dicam, quo con 
tendant semper habeant. Nimium tamen poy 
tulari potest. 

Omnivori sunt sed frumentum, alfalfam 
cucumeresque malunt neque spernunt spinas, 
gemmas, fibulas, bullas, vitrea fracta, lapillos, 
horologia manualia, clavos, nugas tricasque 
quaslibet. 

Anon., Liber Animalium 
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An Editorial Review of 
Three Pertinent Books 


The Ph.D. Degree in the Classics 


by B. L. Ullman 


F dissatisfaction with existing conditions 

is a sign of progress, then our graduate 
schools are indeed making progress. Quot doc- 
tores tot sententiae: everyone has his own idea 
of what is wrong with the curriculum leading 
to the Ph.D. degree and what should be done 
about it. What I shall say, therefore, in 
making some observations as a result of my 
experience, evoked by reading three recent 
books, will not satisfy anyone. I can only hope 
for partial agreement on some of the matters 
at issue. 

The focal point of the discussion is the 
place and function of research in a Ph.D. pro- 
gram and, specifically, in the preparation of a 
dissertation. It is on this problem of research 
that I wish to concentrate. 

There are those who say that there should 
be two kinds of graduate work, for those who 
are to become research workers and for those 
who will become teachers. The latter would 
not be expected to do research, at least not 
so much of it. In the humanities, and in most 
other subjects, the distinction is of no im- 
portance. Practically all of our graduate stu- 
dents become teachers. Jt is hard to recall 
cases of classical students going from a Ph.D. 
examination to research positions for the rest 
of their lives. Most begin by teaching under- 
graduates; some eventually become teachers 
of graduate students, but they are still 
teachers. The function of the graduate school 
is, then, to train teachers—and that has al- 
ways been its function. It may be that in such 
fields as chemistry, where many graduates go 
into professional research, the training of the 
prospective laboratory worker and of the 
teacher should be differentiated, but not to 
the extent that research shall be eliminated 
from the training of the teacher. In the hu- 
manities, in which graduate instruction has 
been carried on for many years, the Ph.D. 


degree has always been a teaching degree. 
The real point at issue is the function of re- 
search in the training of teachers. It seems to 
me that this function is to teach students to 
find the evidence bearing on a given problem, 
to weigh that evidence, and to arrive as near 
the truth as may be. They must develop a 
willingness to abandon a hypothesis or a 
previously taken position if the evidence fails 
to support them. They must learn to judge 
the work of others in the same way, and to 
apply the methods and principles they have 
learned to their teaching. This is not to say 
that the results have been uniformly success- 
ful. Nothing is perfect in an imperfect world. 


The Ph.D. for Teacher Training 


Tuere are those who think that the train- 
ing of research workers was the original task 
of the graduate school. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. The German universities, 
from which we imported the Ph.D. degree, 
were in the business of training teachers and 
civil servants before they began training re- 
search workers as such. Positions in pure re- 
search must have been few and far between 
when the first contingents of American stu- 
dents proudly brought back from Germany 
their newly won Ph.D. degrees. 

If training in humanistic research has done 
nothing else, it has relieved us of much of 
the gush that used to pass for literary appre- 
ciation. It may be urged that a pedantic pres- 
entation of some minutiae about the meter 
or the grammar or the realia is just as bad. 
Perhaps so, but the choice need not be be- 
tween these two extremes. Besides, a dull 
and unimportant fact may do less damage 
than airy nothings. 

Another function of research in the gradu- 
ate school is to give the prospective teacher 
an interest in, and enthusiasm for, his subject. 
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Even the ablest teacher of undergraduates, 
one who has an abiding interest in students, 
that paragon whom college presidents see in 
dreams but rarely find, sometimes comes 
away from a dull class without a glow in his 
heart. A little research problem may comfort 
him and give him surcease from despair when 
the weather is too bad for golf or gardening, 
or a fourth at bridge is not available, or mere 
reading does not satisfy. But if research does 
not give inspiration and enthusiasm, the 
teacher should not try to engage in it. 

Some years ago the American Historical 
Association was gravely concerned because 
so small a percentage of Ph.D.’s in history 
carried on research. I believe that the figure 
was only 5 per cent. If the primary purpose of 
the Ph.D. training is to turn out research 
workers then this showing is indeed deplor- 
able. If, however, 5 per cent are publishing 
creditable research studies while busily en- 
gaged in teaching, then our interpretation is 
entirely different. 

Without questioning the statement that 
the Ph.D. dissertation should be a contribu- 
tion to knowledge, I still would assert that 
the primary aim of research during the train- 
ing period and even afterwards is not to make 
a contribution to knowledge. This last is a 
means, not an end. By contributing new 
knowledge, the student gets his training and 
the teacher his satisfaction. 


“True Confessions” 


ATKrnson’s two books are not to be taken 
too seriously.! The title of the first, True 
Confessions of a Ph.D., is intended to lead 
the reader to think that it contains a sensa- 
tional exposé of iniquitous practices in our 
graduate schools. Later the author expressed 
his amazement—and implied his disappoint- 
ment—at the mildness with which it had 
been received. What the book really exposes 
is the author himself. High school was for 
him, he says, a four-year nightmare. In keeping 
with his title he rakes up a few shady epi- 
sodes. His college life, on which he dilates 
more fully, consisted chiefly of frightening 
and disgusting fraternity initiations. The edu- 
cational part rates one page devoted to the 
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vagaries of three professors. After taking an 
A.M. degree, in which process he discovered 
some additional peculiar professors and 
learned that data is plural (for which achieve- 
ment alone he perhaps deserved as well as 
earned the degree!), he started on the road 
to the Ph.D. degree. His comment on his 
failure to pass the preliminary examination is 
the key to the whole book: “My under- 
graduate technique of trying to bluff myself 
through at any cost most certainly was not 
effective in doctoral work.” He later took his 
degree elsewhere, but it is clear that he had 
not fully learned his lesson and that his earlier 
experience permanently warped his outlook. 
He turned in a dissertation of nine hundred 
pages (in the field of radio education), which 
a professor sensibly refused to read as being 
too long. In his final examination he “had 
planned to use the different emotional voice 
elements” to make his presentation as con- 
vincing as possible but was frustrated by a 
noisy electric fan. Persuasion, not truth, was 
his aim. His criticisms are, however, at times 
just, though the practices he deplores are by 
no means universal. Not least significant is 
this comment: “A certain amount of intelli- 
gent research work should be required of 
doctoral candidates inasmuch as the history 
of educators has conclusively shown that most 
of the really great teachers have been the 
ones who are continuously (sic) investigat- 
ing and experimenting.” 


The ““Dynamics” of Graduate Work 


Arxinson’s second book consists almost en- 
tirely of long quotations from articles written 
by others about the Ph.D. degree during the 
last thirty years. 

Hollis’s book? must be taken more seri- 
ously. It was prepared for the Commission 
on Teacher Education, a body appointed by 
the American Council on Education and 
financed by the General Education Board of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The author is 
connected with the United States Office of 
Education. It is interesting to note that our 
educationists have now reached the graduate 
school, after progressing from the elementary 
school to the high school and the college in 
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their attempt to reform our educational sys- 
tem. The language of the report is sufficiently 
indicated by a sentence in the Introduction: 
“The dynamics of American graduate schools 
have their origin in cultural conditioning.” 

The first chapter deals with the early his- 
tory of graduate work in this country. It is 
unfortunate that the author did not go back a 
little farther and trace its derivation. To say 
that Johns Hopkins grew so quickly because 
it adjusted itself intelligently to social condi- 
tions is merely to state that the country was 
ready and eager for the new development. 
Nothing is explained by such a statement. In 
line with a general thesis the author maintains 
that President Gilman selected the modern 
rather than the classical languages for em- 
phasis at Hopkins; Hollis ignores the fact 
that under Gildersleeve that institution was 
a center of classical studies. Other facile gen- 
eralizations in this chapter will not be to the 
classicist’s liking. In any case, whatever may 
be true of other subjects, the purpose of 
graduate training in classics is now what it 
always has been, to prepare students to be- 
come teachers. 

Succeeding chapters present statistical ta- 
bles and inferences based on them. Of most 
interest for our present purpose is the table 
that shows that in the 1930's, out of 22,509 
Ph.D. degrees awarded in the United States, 
396 were in Classics, as against 8 in Slavic, 
36 in Social Welfare, 285 in German, 602 in 
Romance, 1381 in English, 2713 in Educa- 
tion, 3889 in Chemistry, etc. Of the 396 
classical Ph.D.'s, ‘72.7 per cent were engaged 
in college and university teaching, a figure 
not much different from that of kindred de- 
partments. That 10.9 per cent were engaged 
in other teaching, a figure that is higher than 
that for most subjects, seems to me a good 
sign. Classics, English, German, and Romance 
show fewer Ph.D.’s in non-academic pursuits 
than do other departments (2.9-3.8 per cent). 
Thus, as already stated, the Ph.D. degree in 
Classics is shown to be a teaching degree— 
as it always has been. 


Complaints About Ph.D.’s 


A sampLinc of opinions of college adminis- 


trators and recent Ph.D.’s produces the all 
too familiar complaints. The Ph.D. often 
lacks personality (so does the A.B. and the 
A.M.!), his training is too narrow, and so 
on. No doubt there is room for improvement: 
graduate students should be more carefully 
selected, should be encouraged to emerge from 
their cells occasionally, and in general should 
be warned that they must learn to live with 
others if they seem to lack this capacity. The 
recent Ph.D.’s who were teaching in colleges 
were much better satisfied with their graduate 
training than the administrators. They par- 
ticularly stressed the value of research. Could 
it be that in some quarters the mark of a good 
administrator is considered to be a desire for 
change for its own sake—a restless, if not 
always divine, discontent with things as they 
are and an irresistible urge to tinker? 

Hollis favors shaping “Ph.D. programs for 
greater social usefulness in general educa- 
tion,” wants graduate schools to expand into 
new fields, holds a low opinion of the con- 
servatism of most faculty members, urges the 
modification of the language requirements, 
and suggests a comprehensive written exam- 
ination. This last is by no means a novelty at 
the present time. On the whole, Hollis’s book 
has little to offer to the classicist. 


Research in the Humanities 


I sHoutp like to say something about the 
nature of research in the humanities. The 
general public is impressed, and rightly so, 
by the work of scientists who have devel- 
oped insulin and penicillin, who have im- 
proved strains of corn and tobacco, who have 
harnessed the atom and done the thousands of 
other things which have saved our lives and 
made them more comfortable. It is impressed 
too by the studies of some of the social scien- 
tists. But it is much more difficult for the pub- 
lic to understand and appreciate what the 
humanist is doing, and most of us have frankly 
abandoned the effort to convince the layman 
that our research is worth while. Not even 
“The Road to Xanadu” became a best seller. 
Some heavy thinking and planning is needed 
here. I have dreamed of an agency that would 
do for the classics or the humanities what 
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Science Service is doing for the sciences; I 
have even tried, unsuccessfully, to make the 
dream come true, at least in part. 

A familiar feature of discussions of the 
humanities is an attack on research because 
it deals with futilities and particularly be- 
cause it interferes with good teaching. There 
is, of course, much trivial research being car- 
ried on in the humanities but not more than 
in the social studies or even the natural 
sciences, and it is puzzling why the charge of 
futility is centered more often on humanistic 
research. I know of no easier way to elicit a 
laugh than to cite the names of a few doc’ 
toral dissertations. Here are a few 1944 Ph.D. 
dissertations, some of which may be impor- 
tant enough, in the natural and social sciences: 
“The Philosophy of the Angels’; “The Rela- 
tion of Frustration and Motivation to the 
Production of Abnormal Fixations in the 
Rat”; “Seasonal Cytological Changes in the 
Hypophysis of Thamnophis Sirtalis Sirtalis’’; 
“The Consumer Demand for Lemons in the 
United States”; ““An Analysis of Variables 
Associated with College Attendance and 
Scholarship of High School Football Ath- 
letes”; “Unit Costs of Janitorial Cleaning 
Service in Schools’; “The Socio-Economic 
Aspects of Horseracing”; “A Study of the 
Effect of Laundering and Drycleaning on the 
Physical Properties of Twenty-Seven Blan- 
kets.” I recently heard of a title that ran 
something like this: “Statistics of Retirement 
Allowances of Civil Service Employees 
Broken Down by Age and Sex.” The best—or 
the worst—I can cite in the humanistic field 
is “Studies in the History of Roman Public 
Baths.” Doubtless subjects in fields with 
which we are familiar seem less odd to us 
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than to others. In any case, I want to make a 
plea for charity in judging research, humanis- 
tic research as well as scientific. Not all re- 
search can be significant; some of it is a com- 
plete loss. Not every scientific experiment 
leads to the development of atomic energy or 
the cure of a malignant disease. Not every 
piece of humanistic research puts a great 
piece of literature in a new light. Let us be 
tolerant of the rat’s fixations, of athletes and 
their scholarship, of janitorial cleaning serv- 
ice (let’s have more of it!) and even of the 
mystic twenty-seven blankets. And above 
all, let us be tolerant of types of research in 
the humanities in which we as individuals do 
not happen to be interested. 

Finally, I want to express an opinion on a 
matter that I have heard discussed all my 
academic life. The fields of study in the clas- 
sics, it is asserted, have been exhausted; there 
are no more worlds to conquer. Nothing 
could be less true. There is still plenty of gold 
in them thar hills, not to mention the newer 
metals more precious than gold. The fact is 
that there can be no exhaustion of material 
in the humanities, since their business is with 
values, which are not only enduring but 
many faceted. 

Notes 
1 True Confessions of a Ph.D. and Recommendations 
for Reform (Revised and Enlarged), by Carroll Atkin- 
son, Ph.D. (Peabody); Boston, Meador Publishing Co., 
1945 (first published 1939), $1.00; Pro and Con of the 
Ph.D., by Carroll Atkinson (Peabody), Ph.D. (sic), 
Boston, Meador, 1945, $2.00. Both volumes are in series 
of the McLucas and Nelson Memorial Libraries. Of 
thirteen volumes in these series all but two are from the 

typewriter of Carroll Atkinson. 

2 Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs, by Ernest V. 
Hollis; Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1945, $2.50. 
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LANX SATURA 


Thoughts on the Ivory Tower 


HE LIFE of a Latin teacher is beset by 

vague discomforts and small jealousies. 
Colleagues in the newer divisions make re- 
marks about the Ivory Tower much as the 
more popular girls must have asked Mariana 
how things were coming along over in the 
Lonely Moated Grange. The teacher is made 
aware that Latin lacks obvious functional 
value in a changed and changing world; that 
proficiency in the ablative absolute does not 
seem to be altogether in tune with the Age 
of Flight. Above all, he is reminded that Latin 
is singularly deficient in the qualities that 
constitute academic allure. 

This deficiency in educational sales appeal 
is apparent on the day when the school is At- 
Home to friends and prospective customers. 
Latin students do not necessarily engage in 
visible projects; they spend, or should spend, 
most of their time in mental performances, 
most of which do not even have to be written 
down. Other departments, the sciences in 
particular, can put on gaudy shows, but in 
the college Classical Room, at any rate, the 
visitor finds only a case of corroded relics that 
faculty members have picked up abroad, 
prints of architectural casualties, and a bust 
of M. Tullius Cicero giving off gravitas in the 
old Roman manner. Members of the depart- 
ment, who stay around for appearances’ sake, 
have little to do other than direct the oc- 
casional stray who wants to know where the 
Dean of Women is serving ice cream. 

On the other hand, the classicist’s col- 
leagues in the newer fields may engage in re- 
search that brings publicity and customers. 
The psychologist, perhaps, frustrates the 
cockroach until it has a nervous breakdown; 
the results, we are told, help us to understand 
the behavior of our fellow men. The doctors 
of education discover the child, somewhat to 
the surprise of the parent, to say nothing of 
the child. But the classicist cannot strain for 


Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


headlines without sacrificing values that are 
a tradition in his craft. 

To be sure, in the past generation instruc- 
tion in elementary Latin has become con- 
siderably more animated, but there still re- 
mains what Professor Bagley of Columbia has 
called a ‘tincture of iron,’ an essential core 
that must be apprehended: the same old 
principal parts, declensions, trick uses of the 
subjunctive, and what not. In spite of at- 
tempts to relate beginners’ texts to the ex- 
perience of the modern adolescent, the words 
and phrases in most books presume the 
eventual reading of Cicero and Caesar. Un- 
less the teacher is exceptionally persuasive, 
the student is likely to conclude that the 
Romans were a people excessively addicted 
to forced marches, conspiracies, and virtuoso 
performances upon parts of speech. 

On the college level students still do their 
major work in Cicero, Vergil, Horace, and 
the other canonical authors. Much can be 
done to brighten the help offered in the notes, 
and some of the newer texts manage to en- 
courage the reader without suffocating him 
with erudition, but Latin is still Latin with 
its inevitable dictionarythumbing and pro 
longed excavations in search of the main verb. 
Courses in translated classical authors are in- 
creasing in number, but they sacrifice much 
of the challenge attached to reading in the 
original, and most classicists have an uneasy 
feeling that any translation, no matter how 
polished, is after all a pony, and thus some- 
what immoral. 

The classicist is faced by additional prob- 
lems in the research by which his standing as 
a scholar is judged. There are few frontiers 
for exploration other than in the field of 
archaeology. The hopeful Ph.D. candidate 
may catalogue his way through old footnotes 
and emerge with the definitive study on, let us 
say, The Bird in Roman Dramatic Criticism. 
Apart from such scholarly gymnastics there 
remains only the hard kind of pioneering— 
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enlarging the intellectual frontiers by com- 
prehending all that has gone before, then in- 
terpreting and adding to it out of new and 
original researches. This is only for the 
strong. 


II 


THINGS were not always thus. Anon the 
young instructor hears distant rumors of 
other days, much as men in the dark ages of 
Greece told tales of Helen at the Scaean Gate, 
of famed Mycenae, and sandy Pylos. The 
faculty Nestors who have seen many se- 
mesters come and go relate incredible epics 
of the days when there were four sections of 
Freshman Latin. But now the old gods are 
gone; the Chromium Age is upon us, and 
there are few who care to stroll by the Ilissus 
or listen with Catullus to the laughter of the 
Garda lake below. 

In the Golden (or Horse-and-Buggy) Age, 
education was simpler. In those heroic times 
a pious benefactor could start a college by 
hiring a squad of A.B.’s of attested piety. 
These savants would know Latin and Greek 
and that was all they needed to know. They 
could dispense all the knowledge recognized 
by the curriculum of the time. The natural 
sciences were still far from being organized or 
recognized as a reputable object of study; and 
the social sciences, if they had been men- 
tioned, would probably have been associated 
with the curricula of female seminaries and 
instruction in “How to Enter a Ballroom” or 
“How to Sit Down in a Hoopskirt.” 

One of the learned professors whom nature 
had endowed with a stately set of whiskers 
would be president of the new academy. (This 
deduction as to whiskers will be confirmed 
by an inspection of portraits of former presi- 
dents who have been done in oil and hung in 
the libraries, dining halls, and corridors of our 
older institutions, presumably to frighten 
freshmen.) Another faculty member who had 
a working knowledge of the ancient orators 
would act as Professor of English and 
Rhetoric, and would coach the Philomathean 
Club one night a week. The expert in New 
Testament Exegesis might be appointed 
Dean; it would be his business to confound 
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the occasional free-thinking individual who 
read the Origin of Species during chapel 
exercises. The professor who was surprisingly 
found to have some knowledge of arithmetic 
was appointed Registrar. He kept the books 
and took in students and tuition fees. Tuition 
was paid in instalments or garden produce. 

That was your faculty. Those were the 
days! 

But now the student who takes Latin in 
college is regarded, like the hero of the classi- 
cal Greek tragedy, with awe and wonder, fear 
and pity. Yet there really does not seem to be 
anything wrong with the classics. Many 
people speak respectfully and sometimes af- 
fectionately of them. There are some in the 
English department who wish they had time 
to go back and read Horace again; and some 
in the sciences complain that their students 
would do better work if they had been 
subjected to the discipline of an ancient lan- 
guage and understood the roots upon which 
the terminology of all the sciences is based. 
Even in the socially-minded divisions one 
may find a tendency to mention with pride 
that several majors have elected Greek, of all 
things, as a foreign language. And there is 
the successful businessman who is at some 
pains to point out that he had Latin in high 
school (much as he might speak of the mumps), 
misquoting a line of Vergil as proof. 


Ill 


No, there is really nothing wrong with the 
classics. The inference then appears to be 
that everything else is wrong in education. 
Perhaps this is correct. For one thing, casual 
observation will show that college education 
is conducted backwards. 

The Alice who enters the campus looking’ 
glass land will find that college education, as 
some of its leaders are frank to admit, is a 
business proposition. For one thing, it is a 
commonplace in the budgeting of private in 
stitutions that student tuition income should 
balance the salaries paid to the faculty, with 
maintenance, overhead, and _ scholarships 
coming out of endowments and gifts. The 
students pay tuition fees and receive in re 
turn certain intangible goods known as 
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education. Competition between colleges for 
customers was very keen in pre-war days. 
Many colleges had variously titled officials 
whose business it was to go around the coun- 
try and sign up promising customers before 
other colleges could get at them. These 
itinerant sirens were supported by lush pic- 
torial booklets which carefully suppressed 
mention of the college faculty but hinted at 
all sorts of extras, such as upholstered librar- 
ies in which to doze, and if the pictures were 
to be believed, sweater girls on the front steps 
of the student union. 

But once the customer has contracted to 
take the goods offered by the college, the 
whole business goes abruptly into reverse. 
No regular firm could expect to stay in busi- 
ness if it had to go out and hire its customers, 
but that is what many colleges are doing 
(when they provide scholarships and fellow- 
ships). The institution that can pay the 
highest wage, i.e., offer the best scholarships, 
gets the best customers. In the graduate 
schools a type of professional student has 
evolved, one who is quite proficient at 
shopping around and hiring himself out to the 
highest bidder. 

In ordinary commercial transactions the 
customer pays his money and is expected to 
take the goods for which he has contracted. 
If the goods are not promptly forthcoming, 
the customer is likely to start hollering for his 
lawyer, the manager, or the cops. But this is 
not what happens on the campus. There the 
customer sometimes exercises considerable in- 
genuity in not accepting the goods for which 
he has contracted. It is as though he had paid 
for a suit of clothes and then refused to take 
them home because he had left his book on 
the street car or because a fraternity brother 
had sat on his glasses. Another curious fact 
is that on the campus the sales talk usually 
comes after the sale. When the sales talk 
fails, it is sometimes necessary to apply con- 
siderable pressure to the customer to make 
him take what he has paid for. These final 
applications of pressure often take place in 
the Dean's office, where the customer is told 
that if he refuses to take a satisfactory quan- 
tity of what he has paid for, he will not be 
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allowed to take any more and will have his 
money given back to him. 

And then, it is an axiom of business that 
the customer is always right. But it is as 
sumed that the customer on the campus is 
always wrong until he can prove that he is 
right. This proof must be submitted in writ- 
ing, and the composition and recording of 
such documentary evidence at stated inter- 
vals causes the faculty much mental anguish, 
to say nothing of the customer. 


IV 


But if the campus world is running in re- 
verse, it is equally true that the world outside 
the Ivory Tower is running in all directions 
at once. There are no fixed points now by 
which to judge direction of motion. Hera- 
cleitus could very well say that everything is 
in a state of flux; he was certain about that. 
But where is certainty now? 

Education today—the mirror of society— 
is a field beset by winds of doctrine such as 
never existed in Athens of old. The minds of 
teachers are divided this way and that by 
controversies which seem to have no end and 
admit of no decision, for there is much to be 
said on all sides. Here, for example, are those 
who argue that students should be allowed 
considerable latitude in choosing for them- 
selves the subjects which they propose to 
study. No student, they say, can learn with 
profit something that he does not want to 
learn. True learning, as opposed to learning 
which 1s crammed and forgotten, must coin- 
cide with the student's interests and fit into a 
pattern of knowledge which the student has 
established for himself. He will instinctively 
choose the subjects for which he has the most 
need and the most aptitude. And he must be 
offered a wide range of subjects so that he 
may develop into a well-rounded complete 
individual. 

But on the other side of this question are 
those who feel that the elective system has 
been carried to extreme lengths. Between 1895 
and 1934 the number of subjects offered in 
U. S. high schools increased from 16 to 206; 
there simply aren't that many respectable 
subjects. These same conservatives claim that 
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the experienced teacher or advisor knows 
what is best for the student; that the shape 
of education must not be dictated by the 
whims of adolescents; that the teacher, like 
the doctor, is a specialist who need not neces- 
sarily consult the wishes of those who come 
to him for advice. The elective system, some 
allege, has turned education into a cafeteria; 
the customer is naturally attracted to the 
counter where the display consists largely of 
intellectual pie. 

Over here is another group of experts, who 
claim that there is no such thing as pre- 
existent knowledge. Truth and knowledge, 
they say, do not exist now and do not exist 
independently. Knowledge is relative to the 
individual; it comes into being only with 
reference to the individual as he engages in 
meaningful experiences. In its practical ap- 
plication, therefore, this philosophy means 
that the student can learn only by doing 
things and having experiences. In its extreme 
application the pragmatic view means that 
the knowledge contained in the books around 
which old-fashioned education was organized 
is useless. The mission of the school is to pre- 
pare students for life in a changing world. 
School must develop in the student the right 
social attitudes. 

To all of this the believers in the traditions 
of liberal education will answer (after they 
have calmed down sufficiently to speak 
coherently) that the denial of pre-existent 
knowledge sets at naught the intellectual, 
spiritual, and social experiences of the past 
around which our civilization has been or- 
ganized. To say that knowledge set forth in 
books lacks meaning for the individual is by 
implication as gross a barbarism as the burn- 
ing of libraries. The conservatives do not 
deny nor even minimize the values of indi- 
vidual experience, but they say that they are 
not enough. Some account must be taken of 
the vicarious experience that has been set 
forth in the great books of western European 
civilization. They express vast scorn for the 
belief that the ideal state is just around the 
corner of the little pink school house. More- 
over, they say, if school is to prepare students 
for society, we should know what that society 
is. But we do not know, and the advocates of 
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the new education do not know either, since 
they continually speak of preparing students 
for life in a changing world. To set the course 
of education by something that is changing 
all the time is as though a navigator were to 
set his course by a shooting star. 

Those who prefer not to put tradition aside 
entirely will also argue that the mission of 
liberal education (as opposed to training 
which is designed to provide skills useful in 
making a living) is not to provide the student 
with all of the experience necessary for life 
and citizenship, but only the fraction of total 
experience that he cannot obtain elsewhere. 
In a free society the school cannot be re- 
sponsible for the whole character of the in- 
dividual; its role is a modest one. But if the 
role of education is to be expressed in terms of 
an ideal, it may be defined as the creation of 
individual virtues (as opposed to virtues de- 
fined by reference to society) which belong to 
free men and women. If the social virtues of 
compromise and cooperation are emphasized, 
the result may not be the attitude of freedom, 
but the attitude of complaisance. And that 
might be the end of liberty, for the record of 
human experience shows that the men who 
win and keep freedom are exceedingly tough 
customers with a notable aversion to co 
operation and compromise in many directions. 

At times the dwellers in the Ivory Tower 
may wish that all such controversy were a 
spectacle to be observed impartially, for their 
immediate purpose is a modest one. By exer- 
cise of the pedagogical virtues of tact and 
patience, unfailing good humor and occasional 
wit, friendliness and sympathy, they must 
persuade the amiable young persons with 
whom they associate to come for a while into 
the Ivory Tower. Inside its walls are very 
many pleasant and wonderful things. 

And some very dangerous things. For here, 
still living, are the men who have built our 
civilization. Thales and Socrates, Homer and 
Vergil, Hippocrates and Thucydides, De- 
mosthenes and Cicero and St. Augustine—all 
are here, and many others. Because of them, 
the Ivory Tower can never be a place of 
refuge from the world, but a citadel gar’ 
risoned with mighty warriors from which to 
issue fighting. 
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NOTES 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


A NOTE ON SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE 1232. 


HE traditional explanation of mricas 

mpoown@ is the figurative one of the scho- 
liast “with an expression of loathing on his 
face.” The line has, however, persistently per- 
plexed editors and commentators. 


Literal or Figurative Meaning 


(1) Campbell! took rrieas as governing 
rov, which is also the object of warrqvas 
“ ‘glaring wildly upon’; rrécas =‘abhorring,” 
ie., expressing abhorrence of: cf. 653.” 

(2) Paley? took mricas mpoowmw as “ex: 
pressing his loathing with a look.” 

(3) D’Ooge* translated the words “spurn- 
ing him by his face, i.e., with abhorrence in 
his countenance.” He thinks it is not so well 
to take rpoowmw as dative of direction as if 
it were “casting a look of contempt at his 
(Creon’s) countenance.’ D’Ooge here de- 
parts from Wolff's second edition (1873) on 
which his edition is based. With the expres- 
sion D’Ooge compares Plato's Euthyd. 275 k. 

(4) Humphreys* in a careful note inclines, 
with some hesitation, to the view of the 
scholiast. He points out that Bothe, Mus- 
grave, Mitchell, Bulwer, Jebb, and a few 
others take the expression literally. He quotes 
Nauck as saying that rricas rpoowrw must 
mean “spit in the face,” but that Sophocles 
could not say anything so shocking. This 
sort of postulate he rejects. Humphreys holds 
that the choice between the literal and fig- 
urative use of these words depends on 
whether the dative after the simple mriew 
would suggest to the auditors the literal 
sense of rriew more strongly than the figura- 
tive. 

(5) Bayfield’ opposes the literal interpre- 
tation; he thinks that the dative, and not 
els with the accusative, here greatly modifies 
the necessity of a literal translation for 
trigas, while if Haemon really spat in his 
father’s face, the addition of xovdéy avremav 
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is superfluous and weak. 

(6) Wells,® in his annotated edition of the 
play, quotes Bellermann’s “with loathing in 
his face,” but declares Jebb’s interpretation, 
(in his school edition), “spitting in his face” 
as being better. Three well-known verse- 
translations, viz., those of Plumptre,’ Phil- 
limore® and Storr® present this literal inter- 
pretation, while Whitelaw’s blank-verse. 
translation endorses the figurafive one. 

Paul Masqueray," the editor of the Budé 
Sophocles, endorses the literal translation: 


Le geste a paru excessif et la plupart des com- 
mentateurs depuis le scholiaste jusqu’a Patin™? se 
sont donné bien du mal pour I’attenuer... . 
Hémon est fou de désespoir. 


On the other hand Platt," in his Sophoclea, 
objects to the literal interpretation that has 
become fashionable in many quarters. He 
offers a defence of the figurative meaning. 
His main points are that “spitting in his 
father’s face’ causes an anti-climax in xévdev 
avreixwy, and that physiology and psychology 
oppose the literal meaning; further, that 
aitgG xohwbels (1235) favours the scholiast’s 
view. 

In his review of Jebb’s Antigone, D’Ooge" 
criticized Jebb’s literal interpretation of 
mrbcas Tpoownrw: 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that in 
this scene of extreme anguish of mind the poet 
would have us understand that Haemon actually 
spat in his father’s face. We have no reason to 
suppose that such an act had with the Greeks 
any more dignity or less repulsiveness than with 
us. When there is no doubt of the figurative sense 
of both these words separately (cf. 653 of our 
play and O.T. 448) why should there be any 
difficulty in taking them in such a sense when 
combined? 


Jebb reiterated his view on verse 1232 in 
his large edition.'5 In an article on Sophocles 
which largely reviews Jebb’s editions of the 
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poet, Tyrrell'® strongly affirms that Jebb’s 
interpretation of “spat in his face” is correct. 


Was not Haemon right in spitting in his 
father’s face? We think he was. At all events he 
did so. And Jebb rightly refuses to force on 
Sophocles, in defiance of the Greek, a refinement 
of sentiment alien from the ancient world every- 
where, and from the Southern races even now 
and to make Haemon merely ‘express loathing in 
his looks.’ Yet the editors, with hardly an excep- 
tion, reject with ridicule, or suppress all mention 
of, an interpretation in itself robust and natural, 
in favour of one which does violence not only to 
the language but to the dramatic effect. 


In his Introduction Tyrrell adverts to the 
matter again.” 


Figurative Sense More Natural 


Jebb’s note on this line has always seemed 
to the present writer to be unconvincing 
and unsatisfactory. (1) That “Haemon is 
momentarily insane with despair and rage” 
must not be pressed into service to explain 
too much: abrg xodwfeis can be taken (as 
Platt took it) to support the figurative inter- 
pretation of the scholiast. In any case, 
Haemon’s anger at himself may be simply due 
to his chagrin at his failure to kill his father 
and not due to madness in the strict sense 
of the term. (2) Again, Jebb appears to make 
too much of the difficulty in having rpoowmw 
qualify mricas in a figurative sense, when 
that addition would equally suggest the lit- 
eral sense; his illustration really offers no aid. 
Indeed if mpoowmrw with mricas suggests 
equally the figurative and the literal sense 
of the verb, this is really an admission, in a 
roundabout way, that the expression can 
bear either meaning. (3) Jebb’s explanation 
of mpoowrw as equivalent to els (or émi) 
mpocuwmov may be admitted, although Bay- 
field's observation on that matter appears 
to have some merit. That xobdév dvrecmuy cre- 
ates an anticlimax after rricas rpoowmyw taken 
literally, which Platt and some others have 
urged, seems, however, to have little weight. 
So too Bayfield’s remark that xoidéev avrevrav 
on that view becomes superfluous and weak. 
Indeed the words, as D’Ooge holds, add a fine 
touch.!8 (4) Jebb’s deliberate statement that 
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nothing could do more violence to the lan- 
guage, or more injury to the dramatic effect 
than the scholiast’s theory that zricas 
mpoowmw has a merely figurative sense “with 
an expression of loathing on his face” ap- 
pears to the present writer as extraordinary 
in view of that scholar’s well-attested cau- 
tiousness. II7igas mpoowrw can, as we have 
seen, carry linguistically either a figurative 
or a literal meaning, though with the latter, 
as Jebb himself seems to have felt, the con- 
struction entails more explanatory comment; 
the examples that he adduces do not, how- 
ever appear to be cogent. As a matter of 
fact, the verb is used elsewhere in the ex- 
tant writings of Sophocles only once, viz., 
in verse 653 of the present play where the 
verb has undoubtedly the figurative sense; 
this may not have any decisive bearing on its 
use in the verse under discussion, but it 
does establish the figurative or secondary 
meaning of the verb in our author. [Irie 
and its compounds regularly bear figurative 
meanings in Attic tragedy: Aeschylus and 
Euripides have in their extant dramas several 


instances.4® Only once, in a fragment of | 


Aeschylus, does zrvew (or its compounds) 
appear in these writers in the primary and 
literal meaning of “to spit." To spit in 
token of disgust occurs in comedy” but does 
not here afford any assistance. In view of the 
foregoing, would it not be more natural for 
an audience to understand mricas rpoowmw 
here in a figurative sense? 

As to the matter of injury to the dramatic 
effect, which was Jebb’s second main con- 
tention in his sweeping statement, which 
Tyrrell so vehemently endorsed, it is as 
suredly in the domain of the subjective, and 
largely one of individual judgment and taste. 
To the present writer Humphreys’ temperate 
and objective treatment of the question has 
more merit than Jebb’s overstatement and 
subjective approach. How can Jebb fairly 
argue that the figurative meaning of mrioas 
mpoowmrw does more injury than anything else 
to the dramatic effect, when he cannot es 
tablish successfully that it does any injury 
at all! This point can no more be maintained 
by Jebb than his assertion about the violence 
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NOTES 


done the language by the figurative sense. 
Shock and surprise are means accessible to 
the dramatist; these are here sufficiently 
provided for by Haemon’s attempt on his 
father’s life and by Haemon’s immediate 
suicide due to frustration. For him to spit 
in his father’s face would further neither the 
action of the tragedy nor the playwright’s 
delineation of Haemon; the act would simply 
arouse disgust in the spectators. To the pres- 
ent writer such an interpretation has always 
seemed incompatible with his conception of 
Sophocles as an artist and as a dramatist 
whose effects are so regularly brought about 
by subtle and delicate touches; in his opin- 
ion, Jebb’s view hurts rather than helps 
the dramatic effect.” 
S. JOHNSON 
University of Manitoba 


Notes 


1 Lewis Campbell, Sophocles: The Plays and Frag- 
ments (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1879) vol. 1, 
n. ad. loc. 

2F, A. Paley, The Antigone of Sophocles (Cambridge, 
Bell and Co., 1882) n. ad loc. 

§ Martin L. D’Ooge, Sophocles’ Antigone (Boston, 
Ginn and Co., 1885) n. ad loc. 
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°G. H. Wells, The Antigone of Sophocles (London, 
Geo. Bell and Sons, 1900) n. ad loc. 

1 E. H. Plumptre, The Tragedies of Sophocles (London, 
Alexander Strahan, 1865) vol. 1, 203: “Glared at him, 
spat upon his face, and draws.” 

§ J. S. Phillimore, The Athenian Drama: II Sophocles 
(London, George Allen, 1902) 193: “Spat in his face, 
and answered not a word.” 

*F. Storr, Sophocles (London, William Heinemann, 
1912) vol. 1, 409: “Spat in his face, and then, without a 
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Plays, edited by Lane Cooper (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). 

4 Paul Masqueray, Sophocle, Tome 1 (Paris, Societé 
D'Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1922) 122. 

Cf. M. Patin, Atudes sur les Tragiques Crecs: 
Sophocle, sixiéme édition (Paris, Libraire Hachette, 1881) 
272, fn. 2. 

* Arthur Platt, The Classical Quarterly 4, (1910) 
255-256, 
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M4 Martin L. D’'Ooge, American Journal of Philology 
9 (1888) 484-488. The quotation is from p. 488; of 
it, the first two sentences are based on the subjective 
matter of dramatic fitness; the last sentence involves an 
objective synthesis. 

146 Sir Richard Jebb, Sophocles: The Plays and Frag- 
ments; Part III, The Antigone (Cambridge, at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1906) n. ad loc. 

16R. Y. Tyrrell, Essays on Greek Literature (London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1909) 41-84; the quotation comes 
from pp. 61-62; in a fn. to the latter Tyrrell remarks: 
“We cannot find that any modern editors except 
Mitchell and Bothe are willing even to consider the 
natural interpretation,” and he goes on to cite Lord 
Lytton’s version of this scene in his Athens, its Rise and 
Fall: 

Then glaring on his father with wild eyes 

The son stood dumb and spat upon his face. 
It is evident from Tyrrell’s remarks that (1) he begs the 
question, (2) he is unfair to editors, (3) he simply repeats 
Jebb’s doctrine of the violence done to language and to 
dramatic effect. 

17 Ibid. vi: “Aristotle in referring to this very passage 
(Poet. 1454a) has not a word to say about Haemon's 
‘splendida bilis," but condemns as inartistic the abortive 
lunge. ... Nowadays the abortive lunge would be 
accepted as a good piece of business, the spitting would 
be (as we have seen) condemned by nearly all modern 
critics.” 

18 Martin L. D’Ooge, op. cit. Note on xobééy dy- 
remwv: “a fine touch. It is with a look alone that Hae- 
mon answers his father." He compares Eur. Phoen. 
1440. 

19 Aesch. A. 980 (amomrica: dixay); ibid. 1192 
(awérrvcay ebvas); Cho. 197 (a4worrboas xdbxov); Eum. 
303 (dromriers Adyous). 

Eur. Andr. 607 (c’arorrbcavra); Hel. 664 (axérrvca 
pev doyov); LA. 874 x&s; axérrvo’d yepale pdOor); 
axérrvoa is used absolutely in Hipp. 614, LT. 1161; 
Hec. 12776. 

20 Aesch. Fragm. 354, Nauck?: drowrioat det xai 
kaOnpac0ar ordua; Plut. Mor. 358n; cf. Et. M. 118. 
31. 
21E.g. Aristoph. Vesp. 792: «@ra Bédeduxbels 
écgpbpevos ttérrvoa. The colloquial use of rrbca 
(“to spit”) of an act quickly done also occurs in Comedy, 
e.g. Menander’s Pk. 202 rpiv rrioas “ere youcan spit’; 
Epicr. 3. 20 in Kock CAF ii. 282: Weivy wey abray 
(Lais) @arrov éorw § (Herw. for xal) wrioa; cf. 
Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 739. Ilpiy dxrorrioa: in 
Theoc. 29. 27 is thus taken by J. M. Edmonds in Greek 
Bucolic Poets (London, William Heinemann, 1916): 
“sooner than one may spit” and by J. Van Leeuwen in 
Menandri Fabularum Reliquiae (Lugduni Batavorum, 
1919) n. ad Circumtonsam 202: “redit locutio apud 
Theocritum 29. 27." Banks, however, took the verb to 
mean “to spurn™ (J. Banks, The Idylls of Theocritus, 
Bion and Moschus |London, George Bell & Sons, 1893]) 
and cites Wordsworth's “before you spurn me.” Lang 
took arorrioa: in Theocr. 29. 27 in another common 
meaning “to avert by spitting” (A. Lang, Theocritus, 
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Bion and Moschus (London, Macmillan & Co., 1911]). 
The well-known versions of C. S. Calverley and A. S. 
Way afford no assistance here. For spitting to avert a 
bad omen or to nullify magic, etc., cf. Theorc. 6. 39; 
20. 11; Anth. Pal. 12. 229; Tib. 1. 2. 96. Cf. F. W. 
Nicholson, Harv. Stud. Class. Phil. 8 (1897) 23 ff. 

Two outstanding works still adhere to Jebb’s 
interpretation: (I) Liddell-‘Scott, A Greek-English Lexi- 
con, revised by H. S. Jones (Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1925-1940) s.v. rrbw “spat in his face, S. Ant. 
1232"; (II) Hastings’ Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, vol. 
11, 1920, under “Saliva” cites Soph. Ant. 1232 as an 
‘ instance of spitting on a person as a mark of contempt 
or hate, and compares Shakespeare's Richard III. 1. 1. 
60 ff. and Measure for Measure 2. 1. 86. Such citations 
cannot, however, help to establish the meaning of the 
line under discussion. 


SERIT ARBORES AGAIN 
the interesting list of passages, cited 
by Professors McDermott and McCart- 
ney (THe CrassicaAL JourNAL 41 [Nov. 
1945} 75~78) to illustrate the survival of the 
spirit of Caecilius Statius’ farmer planting 
trees for coming generations, may be added 
a Vergilian line (Ecl. 9. 50), 
Insere, Daphni piros; carpent tua poma nepotes, 


and a delicate lyric by Laurence Binyon (The 


Atlantic Monthly 173 [March 1944] 61) en- 
titled The Orchard: 


Almond, apple, and peach, 
Walnut, cherry, plum, 

Ash, chestnut, and beech, 

And lime and sycamore 

We have planted for days to come; 


No stony monument 

But growing, changing things, 
Leaf, fruit, and honied scent, 
Bloom that the bees explore, 
Sprays where the bird sings. 


In other Junes than ours 

When the boughs spread and rise 
Tall into leafy towers 

To grace and guard this small 
Corner of paradise; 


When petals red and white 
Resign to warming air, 
Without speech or sight 
From our hands they will fall 
On happy voices there. 


Hersert C. Lipscoms 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


NERO’S GHOST WRITER 


R. Edwin L. Findley’s note “The 

Emperor Otho’s Ghost Writer” 
(Tue CLassicAt JOURNAL 41 [1945] 126) calls 
to mind that Otho was not the first of the 
Roman emperors to avail himself of such serv- 
ices. According to Tacitus that doubtful 
honor belongs to Nero. And he could sum- 
mon to his aid no less an expert than Seneca. 

Nero's laudatio for Claudius, his predeces- 
sor, great-uncle, father-in-law, step-father 
and adoptive father, with a few touches that 
laid it on a bit too thick, provoked the com- 
ment from some over-critical elders that he 
was the first of the emperors who felt the 
need of borrowed eloquence. The versatile 
Nero found an outlet for his talents in other 
fields. 

Incidentally, the passage in Tacitus (An- 
nales 13. 3) gives us a brief but valid estimate 
of the oratorical powers of all the Caesars 
from Julius through Nero. As translated by 


John Jackson in the Loeb Classical Series, 
the passage runs as follows: 

“On the day of the obsequies, the prince 
opened his panegyric of Claudius. So long 
as he rehearsed the antiquity of his family, 
the consulates and the triumphs of his an- 
cestors, he was taken seriously by himself 
and by others. Allusions, also, to his literary 
attainments and to the freedom of his reign 
from reverses abroad had a favourable hear- 
ing. But when the orator addressed himself 
to his foresight and sagacity, no one could 
repress a smile; though the speech, as the 
composition of Seneca, exhibited the degree 
of polish to be expected from that famous 
man, whose pleasing talent was so well 
suited to a contemporary audience. The el- 
derly observers, who make a pastime of com: 
paring old days and new, remarked that Nero 
was the first master of the empire to stand in 
need of borrowed eloquence. For the dictator 
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Caesar had rivalled the greatest orators; and 
Augustus had the ready and fluent diction ap- 
propriate to a monarch. Tiberius was, in addi- 
tion, a master of the art of weighing words— 
powerful, moreover, in the expression of his 
views, or, if ambiguous, designedly so. Even 
Caligula’s troubled brain did not affect his 
power of speech; and, when Claudius had 
prepared his harangues, elegance was not the 


quality that was missed. But Nero, even in 
his childish years, turned his vivacious mind 
to other interests: he carved, painted, prac- 
tised singing or driving, and occasionally in 
a set of verses showed that he had in him the 
rudiments of culture.” 
Cuarues A. MEssNER 
State Teachers Co lege 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FISH FROM TREES 


HE New York Sun of April 4, 1946, 

carried an Associate Press reported from 
Honolulu headed “HAWAIIANS PICK 
FISH FROM TREES” and reading as fol- 
lows: “The tidal waves which battered Ha- 
waii left havoc and debris behind—but many 
coast residents didn’t have to wonder where 
their next meal was coming from. The waves 
cast ashore thousands of fish, and some Ha- 
waiians picked their dinner—wriggling fish 
—from coconut trees.” 


A classicist is of course at once reminded 
of the description of the great flood in Horace 
(Carm. 1.2.9-10) piscium et summa genus 
haesit ulmo nota quae sedes fuerat columbis, 
and still more of that in Ovid (Met. 1.296) 
hic summa piscem deprendit in ulmo. 

E. Apecaiwe HAHN 

Hunter College 





Current Events 





CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


HE annual spring meeting of the Clas- 

sical Association of the Pacific States, 
Southern Section, was held at John H. 
Francis Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles on Saturday, May 4, 1946, from 
10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. Miss Gail Allen 
Burnett, President of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Pacific States, presided. 

An unusually interesting paper was given 
by Mrs. Lily Hawkinson, a teacher of Latin 
at Chaffey Union High School on “The 
Hesperides or the Culture and Use of the 
Golden Apples” by Johannus Baptista Fer- 
rarius of Siena, a seventeenth century teacher 
of Hebrew in the Jesuit College at Rome. 

Ferrarius wrote charmingly and indiscrimi- 
nately of the golden apple legends, his own 
scientific observations on citrus culture, and 
his philosophy for raising oranges, lemons, and 
citron. 

Ferrarius adds his own comment to the 
tale that Juno gave the orange tree, the tra- 
ditional golden apple tree, to three maidens, 


to guard, by sourly remarking, “I wonder 
at the improvidence of Juno to entrust gold 
to woman. You might as well entrust fat to 
weasels or a sheep to wolves.” 

No practical detail misses his critical eye. 
His advice for smudging, an eternal problem 
for the Pacific citrus grower, is to use a pot 
of glowing charcoal for every eight trees. 
Even household hints are not beneath Fer- 
rarius’s pen. He instructs his readers in the 
preparation of candied orange and lemon peel. 
He skips blithely to a comparison of mission- 
ary work and orange growing, when he 
quotes from a Catholic brother who says that 
the soil of Brazil seems better for growing 
oranges than does the heart of its people for 
Christianity. 

The Association closed its year with gen- 
uine appreciation to its President, Miss 
Burnett, for her capable, energetic, and in- 
thusiastic administration. 

—Reported by Barbara E. Smith, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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FOR TEACHERS “ 


ted by Grace L. Beede 
pretisn of South Dakota 
Vermillion, S. D. 


BEGINNING LATIN: THE FIRST FEW DAYS 


HE first problem which meets a teacher 
when she faces a class of beginning Latin 
students is the development in them of a 
proper attitude towards Latin. They may 
have heard their parents moan about how 
they had gone through the drudgery of Latin 
study in their youths. An older high-school 
student may have sneered, “What are you 
taking Latin for? That’s a dead language. 
Why don’t you start Spanish instead?” The 
sneerers have not stopped to reflect that they 
will probably never have a minute’s active 
use of Spanish (or any other modern foreign 
language, for that matter) after they graduate 
from high school, while the Latin student is 
using his newly acquired vocabulary every 
day in the 60% of English words which have 
come to us either directly or indirectly from 
Latin. 
An oral game is probably the best way to 
develop this desired attitude, because as a 
game Latin is fun, which is something every 








(Ep. Nore: We are always anxious to publish material 
that will have direct practical application in classroom 
teaching. Unfortunately, material of this kind is rather 
difficult to procure, since it should be written by teach- 
ers themselves for the benefit of other teachers, and 
high-school teachers are for the most part too busy (and 
too modest) to do much writing. We should like “Hints 
for Teachers” to become a workshop for classroom 
teaching, a medium for the exchange of ideas and prac- 
tices. With this end in view, we have invited one very 
able teacher, in collaboration with a student teacher, to 
describe the first few days’ procedure in Latin instruc- 
tion. We hope that this will be helpful to those who are 
going to teach Latin for the first time and that it will 
also supply a few hints to others for whom a new class 
is a matter of routine. At the same time, we urge ex- 
perienced teachers to forward comments and suggestions 
to the editor of “Hints for Teachers” based on their 
own experience. This department can be a clearing- 
house for teaching ideas only if teachers contribute 
their own suggestions for the benefit of others. 








adolescent craves. In playing a game the stu- 
dents are using words for objects that are 
familiar to them. They talk easily about the 
window, the door, the blackboard, the room, 
and their school. Latin becomes alive in these 
objects. They also become aware that the 
Romans must have had to converse about 
such commonplace things too. Latin was 
alive in the mouths of the Romans. 

Learning words that are easy to remember 
and that refer to everyday objects or actions 
gives the pupil a definite knowledge to take 
home from his very first Latin class. Here he 
has something to spring on his parents and 
associates. He will never have to complain as 
one beginner did after her first day of Latin, 
“Nancy already knows ten words of French, 
and all I know is what the trees in Italy look 
like.” He, too, can boast about his ten words 
of Latin. The enthusiasm this produces is 
invaluable in developing a proper attitude 
toward Latin. 

Furthermore, the oral game is a rapid 
method for the pupils to acquire the sounds 
of the language through both hearing the 
teacher's pronunciation and saying the words 
himself. This will invariably eliminate days 
of monotonous instruction in the sounding of 
Latin, and, even better, will give the student 
a feeling for the sound instead of a mechanical 
set of rules. 

We will endeavor to set down in the fol- 
lowing pages the exact procedure which was 
followed in the three beginning ninth-grade 
Latin classes at Wydown Junior High School 
of Clayton, Missouri, during part of Sep 
tember, 1945. Although each day's work is 
presented rigidly, it is, of course, understood 
that the procedure must vary to conform to 
many other factors, including the length of 
time for teaching, the experience of the 
teacher, and the size of the class. 
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The teacher should prepare for the class by 
establishing the procedure of the game very 
definitely in her mind. She must also make 
flash cards with the vocabulary she wishes to 
use. Each card has one word written on it in 
legible letters large enough to be read by the 
pupils seated at the back of the classroom. 
These may be lettered by hand or printed 
with a hand printing press, one of which can 
be purchased reasonably at any department 
or art supply store. The reverse side of the 
card may have the word written on it in 
smaller letters, so that the teacher will know 
which card she is holding up for class inspec- 
tion. 


First Day 


As every teacher knows, certain adminis- 
trative tasks must be performed before the 
class begins its work in Latin. The seating ar- 
rangement must be made and the roll call 
taken. Immediately we have an opportunity 
for teaching a Latin verb—the pupils answer 
adsum to the roll call. At the same time they 
may also be introduced to the words salve 
and vale. With these preliminaries accom- 
plished, the teacher proceeds to lead up toa 
game by giving a short talk on Latin asa living 
language of everyday people. The pupils are 
made aware of the fact that once there were 
people similar to themselves who talked about 
the same things they talk about, but called 
them by different names. The game begins. 
The following are probably the best words for 
the first day: 


pictura mensa camera 
sella arca puella 
creta schola ferula 


The teacher points to or shows one of these 
objects, repeating the Latin word for it at 
least twice. When the card is held up, the 
students pronounce the word carefully, and 
then copy it into their notebooks with the 
English equivalent. The teacher points to the 
object and asks “Quid est?” A volunteer 
answers. This procedure is repeated until the 
worcs for the day are written. All the words 
are gone over quickly before a student leads 
by asking “Quid est?” and calling on other 


students. When he can think of no more ob- 
jects or exhausts the list, another student 
takes his place. The assignment is: learn to 
recognize and spell each Latin word. 


Szeconp Day 


The game is played rapidly, and the flash 
cards are held up again for a short review. 
With notebooks closed, the pupils write the 
Latin word as the teacher gives them the 
English word. The papers serve as a check 
on pupils’ outside work. The following new 
words are introduced in the same manner as 
the first list: 


fenestra magistra liber 
tabula magister femina 
tabula atra puer janua 


AssIGNMENT: learn to spell and recognize these 
new words. 


Tuirp Day 


After game is played using all the words 
and the flash cards are held up again for a short 
review on the newer words, another check 
test is given according to the previous day's 
pattern. A new game, “Quid facio?” is then 
presented. The teacher performs as she says 
one of the following words: 


sto pono 
sedeo claudo 
curro aperio 


The act is repeated as flash card is held up. 
The stucents pronounce the word carefully 
and copy it with its English equivalent into 
their notebooks. This procedure is followed 
until all the words for the day are copied. 
The teacher assumes the acting role, as she 
asks “Quid facio?” and the pupils volunteer 
the answers. If possible, a student takes over 
as questioner before the period ends. 

ASSIGNMENT: learn the Latin verbs and their 

English equivalents. 


Fourtu Day 


The flash cards for verbs are quickly re- 
viewed. The students play both the “Quid 
est?” and “Quid facio?” games, after which 
another check test is given. For variation, 











these may be corrected in class by the stu- 
dents. The teacher introduces several new 
verbs by the method outlined above. These 


are: 


scribo lego 
rideo ambulo 
capio video 


She leads the game first using all the verbs, 
and a student assumes leadership later. 


ASSIGNMENT: learn new verbs. 


Firru Day 


“Quid facio?” is played by the students, 
and a check test is given after a short flash- 
card review. The students play both games. 
The teacher then talks to the pupils about ad- 
jectives in preparation for the next meeting's 
game of “Qualis est?”’ It is pointed out that 
gender in Latin is not always natural, but 
grammatical—that pictura, sella, creta, mensa, 
and most other nouns ending in “a” are 
feminine, while magister, puer, and liber are 
masculine, and that adjectives which go with 
masculine nouns have endings of “us” or 
“er,” but the femine adjectives end in “a.” 
There is no assignment for the first week-end. 


Sixty Day 


Previous games are quickly reviewed. The 
teacher points to a large picture and says 
“magna pictura.”” She shows the class the 
flash card on which magna is printed, and the 
students repeat “magna pictura” after the 
teacher. They copy the word and its English 
equivalent into their notebooks. The same 
principle is followed for each adjective: 


magnus bonus pulcher 
magna bona pulchra 
parvus malus albus 
parva mala alba 


The teacher leads “Qualis est?” after which 
the students lead. 


ASSIGNMENT: learn the adjectives. Be able to 
choose the proper adjective for each noun 
that you know. 


SevENTH Day 


The students play “Qualis est?” and re- 
view the adjectives on the flash cards. An- 
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other check test, which they correct, follows. 
“Quid facio?” and “Quid est?” are played 
by the pupils. The following words are intro 
duced at this time to facilitate conversation: 


terra in Hispania 
patria insula America 
ita paeninsula Italia 
non Europa meus 
minime Britannia mea 

ubi Hibernia tuus 

ne tua 


The teacher asks questions which the pupils 
answer. For example: 


. Ubi est ferula? 

. Ferula est in mensa. 

Ubi est Italia? 

Italia est in Europa. 

Estne America magna? 

Ita, America est magna. 

Estne Italia insula? 

Minime, Italia est paeninsula. 

Estne Hibernia terra pulchra? 

Ita, Hibernia est terra pulchra. 

Estne Britannia patria tua? 

Minime, America est patria mea. 

Estne Europa parva? 

Minime, Europa non est parva. Est 
magna. 

Ubi est liber pulcher? 


. Liber pulcher est in arca. 


>O >PLPO>PO>O>O>O>DO 


AssIGNMENT: Learn all new words. Make up 
ten questions of your own to ask class. Re- 
view old words in preparation for a longer 
written examination on ninth day. 


E1cutH Day 


The teacher goes over all the words learned 
to date and mentions their English deriva- 
tives. The students then ask their classmates 
the questions they have prepared. The value 
of Latin to a student is discussed by the 
teacher. She includes some of the American 
Classical League objectives which would 
have the most appeal for young high-school 
pupils, such as the value of Latin in spelling 
and discovering the meanings of Latin-de- 
rived English words. A short paper is then 
written in class by the students on: 


1. Why did you decide to study Latin? 
2. With which of these Latin words or 
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expressions are you familiar? 


et cetera versus bona fide 

ante bellum pro tem. sic semper tyrannis 

via habeas corpus et tu, Brute 
Nintu Day 


The teacher gives the pupils papers on 
which the English meanings for all the Latin 
words studied so far are duplicated. The 
pupils fill in the Latin equivalents. After 
this test has been completed and collected, 
the pupils sing “Mea Schola” as a round to 
the tune of “Frére Jacques.” The words are 
as follows: 

Mea schola, mea schola, 
Amo te, amo te, 

Vivat in aeternum, 
Vivat in aeternum, 
Amo te, amo te. 


The text-books are then distributed, and the 
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teacher reads any introduction that she 
thinks necessary. She goes over with the class 
the material involved in the next day's as 
signment. 


By this time the objectives of the garies 
should be realized. The pupils certainly have 
a feeling for the sound of Latin now, since 
they have been conversing in it already, and 
they have had a little fun acquiring it. It is 
hoped that this procedure has built up a 
friendly attitude towards Latin in the stu- 
dents. In our experience and observation it 
has, and we would recommend it, with in- 
dividual variations, to beginning Latin 
teachers and to experienced teachers who find 
their first two weeks with any beginning 
Latin class a problem. 

Dincie Rucker Martz 
IsaABELLE RuTH SCHWERDTMANN 





Omera Floyd Long 


Dr. Omera Floyd Long, 75, John Evans 
professor emeritus of Latin at Northwestern 
University, and a charter member of the Big 
Ten athletic conference, for which he served 
as executive council member for many years, 
died suddenly Tuesday, November 27, at 
the home of his brother, Prof. O. W. Long, 
head of the German Department at Williams 
College, at Williamstown, Mass. 

Ill since August, Dr. Long had improved 
to the extent that he had been able to go east 
for a visit. His sudden death was due to a 
heart attack. 

Born at Millersburg, Ky., Dr. Long gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan college in Kentucky in 
1890. After teaching for several years in 
secondary schools, he went to Johns Hopkins 
for graduate training in the classics and re- 
ceived with distinction his Ph.D. in 1897. 
In that year he was appointed an instructor 
in the classics at Northwestern, and in time 
was made John Evans professor of Latin, a 
chair which he held until his retirement in 
1940. Thus he was identified with North- 
western University for 43 years, and had 
been a resident of Evanston since 1897. 


Dr. Long was distinguished as a classical 
scholar, having edited Livy, and having con- 
tributed articles and philological reviews to 
journals throughout the country, which made 
him well known in the world of scholars both 
in this country and abroad. He was a member 
of the American Philological Association and 
various other learned societies. For a year 
he served as president of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South. 

Perhaps his greatest contribution. was as 
teacher influencing generations of students. 
Of the thousands of students who came under 
his instruction it was said that there were 
none but profited by his teaching and ex- 
ample. 

A conspicuous achievement was Dr. Long's 
contribution to Northwestern University 
athletics. He served as chairman of the faculty 
athletic commission from 1902 until his retire- 
ment, and was a charter member of the Big 
Ten conference. He was instrumental in 
framing much of the legislation which made 
the conference an outstanding organization 
of its kind in the country. 

In 1944 an intra-mural athletic field (Royce- 


Continued on page 380 
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NUNC EST ROGITANDUM 


A Quiz Program 


IGILATE omnes, Quiritres! Tempus 
ADEST SCIENTISSIMOS CONFUNDERE! 

At our monthly meeting this time we are 
going to present “Nunc est Rogitandum,” 
with four experts from the advanced class 
who have volunteered to answer your ques- 
tions. We may edit your questions slightly; 
and in case of similarity of questions, you will 
have to accept our judgment. 

If your entry is accepted, you will re- 
ceive... .! If our experts muff your ques- 
tion, you will receive. . . .! 

And now, here is your Master of Cere- 
monies! 


1. Two out of three: 

1. Give the name for a hybrid creature, part 
man and part bull. (Minotaur) 

2. Give the name for a hybrid creature, part 
man and part goat. (Satyr or faun) 

3. Give the name for a hybrid creature, part 
man and part horse. (Centaur) 


2. Four out of six: 

Name six groups of women in mythology who 
had three members in their group. Answers 
begin with the letters F, G, and S. (Fates, 
Furies, Graces, Graeae, Gorgons, and Sirens) 


3. Two out of three: 

1. What Latin expression appearing in the 
mosaics at the entrance of a Roman home 
was intended to serve as a warning? (Cave 
Canem) 

2. Name one famous arch in the Roman 
forum. (Septimius Severus) 

3. When Rome was ransomed what did the 


1 Appropriate rewards should be inserted here: candy, 
etc. (The organization of the program may be varied, of 
course, to suit local conditions. The original of this 
program followed very closely the pattern of its radio 
prototype. Ep.) 


Gallic chieftain add to the weight so they 
would have to add more gold? (His sword) 


4. Two out of three: 

1. Who were the plebeians? (Lower class at 
Rome) 

2. Who were the patricians? (Upper class at 
Rome) 

3. State the names of these two classes in 
Caesar's time. (Plebeians-popular; Patri- 
cians-aristocrats) 


5. Two out of three: 

Questions suggested by the names of popular 

songs—played on the piano but title with- 

held. 

1. When, in the life of Aeneas, might he 
have replied that he had had a.. . (Tune 
—"Change of Heart’’)? (When he deserted 
Dido to sail to Italy) 

2. What woman was well known for... 
(Tune—“That Old Black Magic”)? 
(Medea) 

3. When did Apollo want to shout:... 
(Tune—“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot’’)? 
(Wher Phaéthon was driving the chariot) 


6. Three out of four: 

What organizations use the following Latin 

expressions: 

1. Semper Paratus—Always 
(Coast Guards) 

2. Semper Fidelis—Always Faithful (Marine 
Corps) 

3. Sustineo Alas—I Sustain the Wings (Part 
of Air Corps) 

4. E Pluribus Unum—One 
(United States) 


7. Three out of three: 
Name three characters who were messengers 
in mythology. (Please turn to page 381) 


Prepared 


from many 





Continued from page 379 


more) at Sheridan road and Lincoln street in 
Evanston was named Floyd Long field in his 
honor by action of Northwestern’s board of 


trustees. 


Dr. Long was twice married, first in 1914 
to Margaret Kingsley of Evanston, who died 
in 1940. In 1944 he married Mrs. Percival H. 
Truman. 
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1. Mercury, messenger of the gods 
2. Iris, messenger of Juno 
3. Triton, messenger of Neptune 


8. Two out of three: 

Name the scenes on these books: (“Language, 

Literature, and Life” series—substitutions 

may be made in accordance with text used by 

school). 

1. Latin One: Roman girl, boy with scroll, 
distant arch. 

2. Latin Two: Vercingetorix standing before 
Caesar. 

3. Latin Three: Two Romans coming from 
Senate House. 


9. Three out of three: 

1. What person was punished in Tartarus by 
being required to roll a rock up the hill ad 
infinitum? (Sisyphus) 

2. What person in mythology was punished 
for boasting by being placed in Hades with 
fruit and water just out of his reach? (Tan- 
talus) 

3. Name the mythological person who was 
punished in Tartarus by being bound toa 
revolving wheel. (Ixion) 


10 Two out of three: 

1. What is meant by the Fabian Policy? (To 
delay, and avoid an engagement with supe- 
rior forces—practiced by the Roman gen- 
eral Fabius, when fighting Hannibal in 
Italy) 

2. What is a Pyrrhic victory? (One where the 
casualties are more than the victory is 
worth. Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in 
Italy but had an excessive loss of troops.) 

3. Paraphrase: “Between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis.”’ (Between the devil and the deep blue 
sea, or between two dangers equally difh- 
cult) 


11. Two out of three: 

Give Latin expressions in current use which 

would be appropriate in the following cir- 

cumstances: 

1. Warning against the black market. (Caveat 
Emptor) 

2. Name for one just beginning military serv- 


ice. (Tiro) 


3. Phrase showing the status of an objection- 
able person. (Persona non grata) 


12. Three out of four: 

Supply the missing name in the following 
combinations: 

1. Orpheus and . . (Eurydice) 

2. Hero and . . . (Leander) 

3. Deucalion and . . . (Pyrrha) 

3. Daphne and . . . (Apollo) 


13. Two out of three: 

Name three goddesses whose names are used 
in the offices of the Grange. 

1. Ceres (goddess of grain) 

2. Flora (goddess of flowers) 

3. Pomona (goddess of the fruit) 


14. Three out of three: 

1. What is the meaning of Tempus fugit? 
(Time flies) 

2. Give the translation of vox populi. (Voice 
of the people) 

3. Give the meaning of pro bono publico. 
(For the public good) 


15. Four out of five: 

Give the names of the following signs of the 

zodiac before they were admitted to the 

upper regions: 

1. Sagittarius (archer god): Chiron, the cen- 
taur 

2. Gemini (twins): Castor and Pollux 

3. Aries (ram): Ram of golden fleece which 
carried Phrixus and Helle from their 
grandmother. 

4. Pisces (fish): Venus and Cupid 

5. Virgo (maiden): Astraea 


16. Three out of three: 

1. Give in Latin the words shouted by gladi- 
ators before the emperor (Morturi te 
salutamus—We who are about to die 
salute thee.) 

2. What is Booth reported to have said in 
Latin as he shot Lincoln? (Sic semper 
tyrannis—Thus always to tyrants) 

3. Give the one word spoken by Archimedes 
when he found a solution for which he had 
worked a long time. (Eureka—"I have 
found it!”’) 
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17. Two out of three: 

1. Name a person in mythology who suf- 
fered from acrophobia (fear of high places) 
after he was metamorphosed. (Cycnus, the 
swan) 

2. What goddess who had thanatophobia 
(fear of death) asked a favor of Jupiter 
which brought an undesirable end to her 
husband? (Aurora) 

3. What elderly couple who did not have 
xenophobia (fear of strangers) was re- 
warded for their hospitality to gods dis- 
guised? (Philemon and Baucis) 


18. Three out of four: 

Using the suffix-cide give the name for the 

following: 

1. Murder of self (suicide) 

2. Murder of a king (regicide) 

3. Murder of a man or person (homicide) 

4. Murder of one’s father (parricide, not 
patricide) 


19. Two out of three: 

Give three instances in which a hero in 

mythology was aided by a bird or an animal, 

large or small. 

1. Sheep aided Ulysses and the Greeks to es- 
cape from Polyphemus. 

2. Dove helped Jason and the Argonauts pass 
the Symplegades. 

3. The goat, Amalthea, fed Jupiter when ex- 
posed in the woods. 


20. Three out of three: 

1. What is anaphora? (Repetition of a word 
or a group of words) 

2. Give an example of metonymy. (Substitu- 
tion of one word for another which it sug- 
gests. The cauldron of Medea was boil- 
ing.) 

3. What is hysteron proteron? (A reversal of 
the natural order of words—cart before 
the horse) 


21. Two out of three: 

Complete these lines: 

1. Gaul as a whole. . . (is divided into three 
parts. One part the Belgians inhabit, an- 
other the Aquitanians, and a third those 
who are called “Celts” in their own lan- 
guage and “Gauls” in ours). 
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2. I sing of arms... (and man who sailed 
first from the shores of, etc.) 

3. Thecity of Troy . . . (was besieged by the 
Greeks for ten years. About this war 
Homer, who was the greatest of the Greek 
poets, wrote the Iliad, a very well known 
work.) 


22. Three out of three: 

1. What mythological character symbolizes 
the WACs? (Athena [goddess of war] or 
Minerva) 

2. Name the emblem carried by Mercury 
which is used by medical people. (Cadu- 
ceus) 

3. What scepter used by Neptune appears in 
connection with Annapolis? (Trident) 


23. One out of three: 

In which of the following sentences is the 

word indigent used correctly? 

1. Mrs. Jones was indigent at the school 
board for expelling her son. (indignant) 

2. “Charity consists in relieving the indi- 
gent.” (correct) 

3. The Douglas fir is indigent to Washington 
state. (indigenous, i.e. native) 


24. Three out of four: 

1. Name two months which perpetuate the 
names of gods. (January—Janus, and 
March—Mars) 

2. Name two months which perpetuate the 
names of famous Romans. (July—Julius 
Caesar, and August—Augustus) 

3. Name four months which are derived from 
Roman numerals. (September, October, 
November, December) 

4. Name the other four months. (February, 
April, May, and June) 


25. Three out of four: 

Name the bird representative of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Jupiter (Eagle) 

2. Juno (Peacock) 


3. Venus (Dove) 
4. Minerva (Owl) 


26. Two out of three: 
What have the following in common: 
1. a. Andromeda, b. Cassiopeia, c. Orion. d. 
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Ursa Major. (Constellations) 

2. a. Dactyl, b. Iambus, c. Anapest, d. 
Spondee. (Meter in poetry) 

3. a. Rubicon, b. Pactolus, c. Alpheus, d. 
Tiber. (Rivers) 


27. Three out of three: 

Give the time of month meant by the follow- 

ing: 

1. Kalends (First day of the month) 

2. Nones (Ninth day before the ides) 

3. Ides (15th of March, May, July, and 
October; the 13th of other months) 


28. Three out of four: 

Identify these characters from the Iliad and 
the Odyssey from the following epithets: 

1. The god of the silver bow (Apollo) 

2. The ox-eyed (Hera or Juno) 

3. The bright-eyed (Athena or Minerva) 

4. The cloud-gatherer (Jupiter) 


29. Three out of four: 

Give four statements which Caesar is re- 

puted to have made. 

1. Veni, Vidi, Vici. I came, I saw, I con- 
quered. Battle of Zela, 47 B.c. 

2. Alea jacta est. The die is cast. 49 B.c. as 
he crossed the Rubicon. 

3. I'd rather be first in a little Iberian village 
than second in Rome. 

4. Et tu, Brute? And you too, Brut us? Ides 
of March, 44 B.c. 


30. Three out of three: 

1. Name a radio program in which Minerva 
is one of the characters. (“Brewster 
Boy,” Friday evening) 

2. Name an animal character used in the car- 
toons which has a Latin name meaning 
“happy.” (Felix, the cat) 

3. Step 1—Spell the word god in reverse. 
Step 2—Name such an animal created by 
Walt Disney and named for a Roman god. 
(Pluto, dog) 


31. Two out of three: 

What have the following in common: 

1. a. Nabob, b. Croesus, c. Midas, d. Crassus 
(Wealth) 

2. a. Mark Antony, b. Hannibal, c. Cleo- 
patra (Suicides) 
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3. a. Romulus, b. Tarquin the Elder, c. Tar- 
quin the Proud (Kings of Rome) 


32. Two out of three: 

1. Name the best known highway leading 
south from Rome. (Appian Way, 300 
miles long) 

2. Give the name applied to the alliance of 
three men for political purposes of which 
Caesar was a member. (Triumvirate, so- 
called) 

3. Who was the leader of the German forces 
against Caesar in his first year in the 
province? (Ariovistus) 


33. Three out of three: 

1. What is the source of the name SPARS? 
(S[emper] PAR[atu]S, motto of the Coast 
Guards) 

2. What is meant by Trojan Horse tactics? 
(Fifth column, or occupation of enemy ter- 
ritory by civilians who are unsuspected) 

3. What became of the head of the Medusa? 
(It was given to Minerva who wore it as 
a breastplate.) 


34. Two out of three: 

Give Latin words which we use colloquially 
in the following circumstances: 

1. Calling the cows (Bos . . . bossy) 

2. Calling the pigs (Suis . . . sui sui) 

3. Naming a faithful dog (Fido) 


35. Two out of three: 

Incidents from the life of Caesar which might 

be described by popular songs. (Music 

played but name withheld) 

1. “Could It Be You?” (When Brutus stabbed 
him) 

2. “We've Got the Lord on Our Side” (When 
the Atuatuci wondered what made the 
tower move toward their city walls) 

3. “Stormy Weather” (When the Romans 
crossed the English Channel for the first 
time during the autumnal equinox) 


36. Three out of three: 

Name three sets of twins in mythology or 

history. 

1. Apollo and Diana 

2. Castor and Pollux 

3. Hercules and Iphicles, or Romulus and 
Remus. 
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37. Three out of four: 

Give the cognomen or personal name of 
each of the following: 

1. Gaius Julius (Caesar) 

2. Marcus Tullius (Cicero) 

3. Publius Ovidius (Naso) 

4. Publius Vergilius (Maro) 


38. Three out of four: 

Name three Shakespearean plays using Roman 
characters. 

1. Julius Caesar 

2. Antony and Cleopatra 

3. Coriolanus 

4. Titus Andronicus 


39. Four out of five: 

What incidents from mythology are sug- 
gested by these animal sounds? (Sound effects) 
1. Pigs (Companions of Ulysses as swine) 
2. Dog (Cerberus) 

3. Snakes (Medusa’s snaky hair) 

4. Lion (Nemean lion of Hercules) 

5. Bird (Stymphalian birds) 


40. Three out of three: 

Name the magnum opus of each of these 
Romans: 

1. Caesar (Commentaries on the Gallic War) 
2. Ovid (Metamorphoses) 

3. Vergil (Aeneid) 


41. Three out of four: 

Name four flowers which perpetuate the name 
of someone in mythology 

1. Aster. 2. Iris. 3. Hyacinth. 4. Narcissus 


42. Three out of three: 

1. Give the name used for graduates of a girl’s 
school or college. (Alumnae) 

2. Give the name used for graduates of Gon- 
zaga or Harvard. (Alumni) 

3. Give the name used for graduates (girls 
and boys) from this high school. (Alumni) 


43. Three out of three: 

1. What character in mythology had a hun- 
dred eyes? (Argus) 

2. What character in mythology had only 
one eye? (Polyphemus) 

3. What three sisters had only one eye among 
them? (Graeae) 
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44. Two out of three: 

1. Who fought the Hydra? (Hercules) 

2. Does missive mean something which 
missed the sieve? (No, a message) 

3. What youthful god may be recognized by 
the bow and the arrow which he carries? 
(Cupid, son of Venus) 


45. Two out of two: 

Unscramble these sentences: 

1. Caesar's Caesar unto therefore are things 
which the render. (Therefore render unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar's.) 

2. Romans, your me countrymen friends lend 
ears. (Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears.) 


46. Two out of three: 

Give the Latin for: 

1. Merry Christmas (Io Saturnalia) 

2. A Happy Birthday (Tibi laetum natalem) 
3. Thank you (Gratias tibi ago) 


47. Three out of three: 

Name three admirers of Apollo to whom he 

gave the gift of prophecy. 

1. The Oracle of Delphi (Pythia). 

2. Sibyl in the Cumean Cave. 

3. Cassandra of Troy, whose prophecies re- 
mained unheeded. 


48. Three out of four: 

What made these people invulnerable? 

1. Achilles (The dipping in the river Styx) 

2. Jason, against the power of Circe (Mint 
plant furnished by Mercury) 

3. Phaéthon’s face, against the heat of the sun 
(Ointment furnished by Apollo) 

4. Ulysses, against the power of Circe (Oint- 
ment prepared by Medea) 


49. Three out of three: 

1. What god furnished a bronze rattle to 
Hercules with which to frighten the Birds 
of Stymphalus? (Vulcan) 

2. What helps to identify Hercules in Art? 
(Lion's skin from the first labor) 

3. What person indirectly caused the death 
of Hercules? (Nessus, the Centaur) 


50. Three out of three: 


1. What is a biennium? (Period of two years) | 


| 
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2. What is a centennium? (Period of 100 45. Five out of six: 





years) Give the Greek name for 
3. What is a millennium? (Period of 1,000 1. Vesta (Hestia) 
years) 2. Ceres (Demeter) 
| 3. Juno (Hera) 
| if Three out of four: a 4. Neptune (Poseidon) 
1. Give the word which originally meant et 
ihn thask-ela teled” anda df, 5. Pluto (Hades) 
the beak of a bird” and is now used for & Juniter (Zeus) 





a speaker's platform. (Rostrum) 

2. What word originally meaning “sand” has 
been used later as a place for public con- 
tests? (Arena) 

3. Give the word which originally meant “a 
length of 200 yards” now used currently 
for a structure for sports. (Stadium) 

4. What name do we use for public shows 
which the Romans used for a course for 
chariot races and games? (Circus) 


52. Three out of three: 
Give the dates for the following periods of 


56. Two out of three: 


I. 


What early name for Switzerland is still 
used on the coins and stamps of that coun- 
try? (Helvetia) 


. What military policy of Caesar's which is 


most generally successful can be stated in 
three words? (Divide and Conquer) 


. Give the meaning of “Beware the Ides of 


March” and tell why this is significant 
today? (Be cautious—deadline for income 
tax.) 


) Roman history: 57. Three out of four: 
| 1. Roman kingdom (753 B.c.-§10 B.c.) 1. Whose name is perpetuated in Saturday? 
2. Roman republic (510 B.c.—27 or 31 B.C.) (Saturn) 
e 3. Roman empire (27 B.c.—476 A.D.) 2. What god is honored by Sunday? (Apollo, 
; sun) 
53- Three out of three—all answers begin 3. What goddess is honored by the name of 
on letter D. the day, Monday? (Diana, moon) 

e: ” R at person envying King Dionysius I of 4. The French call Tuesday mardi and there- 
| ne Wee rebuked for his flattery by by honor which one of the gods? (Mars, 
| having a sword suspended by a single hair war) 
above his head at the banquet table? 
| (Damocles) 58. Two out of three: 

x) | 2 What man was considered eccentric be- 1. Namea world figure who would be persona 

rt | cause he lived in a tub and carried a non grata in America. (Hitler, Hirohito, 

lighted lantern during the daytime? etc.) 

mn (Diogenes) 2. Give the colloquial expression for non 

3. What Greek orator trained himself to be a compos mentis. (Nincompoop) 
it good speaker by putting pebbles in his 3. Give the Latin word for something which 
mouth to force himself to speak more is indispensible or necessary. (Vademecum. 
clearly? (Demosthenes) Pass-key or manual) 

to | 54. Two out of three: 59. Three out of four: 

ds Suggestions from popular songs (Music fur’ 1. What word did the Greeks use for a period 

nished but title withheld) of four years? (Olympiad) 

rt? 1. What older person might be found... 2. What letters did the Romans use before 

(“Rowin’ Up the River”)? (Charon) they had s.c.? (auc—ab urbe condita, 
th 2. What great hero needed a... (“Shoo, from the founding of the city) 


rs) 





Shoo, Baby”)? (Jason) 
3. To whom might the gods have said... 
(“You're the Rainbow”)? (Iris) 


Explain a date written thus: 1932-x (1932, 
and tenth year after Mussolini) 
What year is this A.u.c.? (2699) 
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60. Three out of three: 

Mythology used in anatomy. Give three in- 
stances. 

1. Iris (in the eye) 

2. Atlas (in the neck) 

3. Tendon of Achilles (in the heel) 


61. Two out of three: 

1. Name the Muse of tragedy that appears 
on the Thespian pin. (Melpomene) 

2. Name the Muse of comedy that appears 
on the Thespian pin. (Thalia) 

3. Name the god whose name is used in the 
ritual for the Thespian initiation—the god 
of wine. (Dionysus) 


62. Two out of three: 

1. Who in the play “Incognito” was the 
corpus delicti? (1943, Paul Kinney) 

2. On what river was the setting for the play 
given in 1942, “Outward Bound?” (River 
Styx) 

3. What Broadway show, later a movie, was 
named for a Greek sculptor who made an 
unusual statue? (Pygmalion) 


63. Identify these songs by giving the Latin 
title (Music, but title withheld): 
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1. Nonne Dormis? 2. Orta Luce. 3. Gaude- 
amus Igitur (Sing whole song) 


64. Two out of three: 

1. What is strephosymbolia? (Reading dis 
ability marked by reversal of letters) 

2. What is polydactylism? (Having extra 
fingers or toes) 

3. Give a demonstration of spasmophemia. 
(Stuttering) 


65. Two out of three: 

1. What mythological character had a hun 
dred eyes? (Argus) 

2. What mythological character had a hun- 
dred hands? (Briareus) 

3. Name an insect which has, theoretically, a 


hundred feet. (Centipede) 


66. Two out of two: 

1. What Latin words from the seal of the 
U. S. treasury appear on Paper Money? 
(Annuit Coeptis—Novus Ordo Saeclorum) 

2. What is the significance of the fasces on our 
dime? (Symbol of power) 

EstettA KyNe 
Wenatchee High School 
Wenatchee, Washington 








Current Events 


RECORDINGS IN LATIN 


T the May meeting of the Classical 

Association of the Pacific States in Los 
Angeles an album of Latin recordings had 
their initial public performance. This was the 
culmination of a year’s work by a committee 
headed by Father Robert T. Brown of Los 
Angeles College, whose use of such records 
in the teaching of Latin has met with en 
thusiastic response from his students. His 
experience prompted the Classical Associa- 
tion in this area to make available for all 
Latin teachers records which would include 
selections from the works of the classical 
authors most often taught in schools and col- 
leges. In addition to favorite passages from 


Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and 
Catullus, there was a recording of classroom 
conversation in modern Latin, and also a 
demonstration of the relation of Latin to the 
Romance languages, the same message being 


given in five different languages on one disk. | 


The committee's hope is that suc a wide 


diversity of materials will furnish something | 


interesting for every level of instruction from 
junior high school to university. No doubt 
the recordings will find their most apprecia’ 
tive and critical audience among the teachers 
themselves. 
—Contributed by Gail Allen Burnett 
President 
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THE VIRGINIA COURSE OF STUDY IN LATIN 


ROOF that departments of Latin in 

public high schools are on the qui vive 
with regard to re-naming the aims, refreshing 
the content, and improving classroom pro- 
cedures, is made further evident by the 
admirable “Course of Study in Latin for the 
High Schools of Virginia,” put out by a cur- 
riculum committee of eleven teachers under 
the chairmanship of Anne M. Stiff, of Nor- 
folk, with Professor A. Pelzer Wagener, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, acting as Consult- 
ant and Editor. The whole enterprise was 
sponsored by the Virginia State Board of 
Education. 

This syllabus, which has been used for the 
past eleven years as a course of study in a 
number of Virginia high schools, contains 
258 pages of material, in which is included a 
total of fully 65 pages of bibliography scat- 
tered throughout the work, together with a 
complete general bibliography handily ar- 
ranged at the close of the syllabus. The 
course of study is the most elaborate and 
thorough presentation of material of its kind 
that has come to the attention of this writer. 

The Virginia Course of Study opens with 
a chapter devoted to a discussion of View- 
point for Instruction (13-23) in which the 
Committee explains the change that has 
taken place in educational thinking upon Latin 
as a high-school and college subject, the im- 
portance not only of making the study of 
Latin a study valuable to the pupil in itself 
but also, through correlation with other fields 
of study, of making the study of Latin con- 
tribute to the attainment of the general aims 
of education (14). 

In this first chapter on Viewpoint for In- 
struction the Committee lays considerable 
stress upon the study of Latin as a means of 
broadening the pupil's viewpoint and of 
quickening his desire to explore fields of 


learning that are made clearer by even a two 
year exposure to the study of Latin. I had the 
feeling as I read this chapter that here were 
exhibited all the best and sanest arguments 
that I had heard delivered by enthusiastic 
Latin teachers in the course of thirty-five 
years of classical conferences. Skeptical edu- 
cationists might lift an eye brow and com- 
ment that this was typical propaganda in 
favor of the study of the classics, but if they 
were honest they would admit that what the 
Committee has said here was well-stated and 
discussed without exaggeration. 

Other chapters deal with Organization of 
the Latin Curriculum, Activities and Pro 
cedures, Evaluation, Organization of the 
Course of Study by Years, Optional Initial 
Theme (A Survey of Language), and Vo 
cabulary for All Themes or Years. 

In the chapter on Organization of the Latin 
Curriculum, the Committee has outlined 
rather ingeniously Themes and Topics and 
Suggestions for Units of Work appropriate 
to the successive years of study. We wish we 
had sufficient space to fill in the detailed 
topics. In the table of Themes and Topics, we 
find Theme 1: The Making of a Roman; 
Theme u: The Growth of the Roman State 
Into a Dominant World Power; Theme m: 
Problems of the Late Period of the Roman 
Republic; Theme 1v: The Expression of the 
National Spirit and of Human Emotions in 
Roman Literature. Also an Optional Initial 
Theme: Language as a Means of Communica- 
tion and an Instrument for Interpreting 
Thoughts and Emotions in Literary Form (A 
Survey of Language). 

Undoubtedly the chapter of greatest in- 
terest to the average Latin teacher is Cuap- 
TER 1: Activities and Procedures. After two 
full pages of preliminary remarks in which the 
Committee gives evidence that it has its 
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twenty-two feet on the ground we learn 
what these Activities are: Informative, Fixa- 
tive, Constructive, Creative, Recreative, and 
Critical (54-55). We find outlined here Ac- 
tivities for Establishing Understandings and 
Appreciations, with suggestions of procedure 
under each of these six activities; Activities for 
Establishing Special Abilities (Language Skills), 
and Activities for Establishing Attitudes. 

One of the excellent features of this chap- 
ter on Activities and Procedures is the avail- 
ability of the material through the systematic 
way in which it is presented. One or two divi- 
sions will be sufficient for illustration. A. 
Pronunciation. 1. Prose: Essential Details of 
Procedures: a, b, c, etc. Bibliography: Books; 
Pamphlets. 2. Poetry: Essential Details of 
Procedure, etc. B. Inflections. Essential De- 
tails of Procedure, etc., with a bird’s-eye- 
view of case and tense endings by tables. 
Similarly for Syntax, Vocabulary, Drill Ac- 
tivities, Composition, Conversation, Recre- 
ative and Creative Activities. Such treatment 
with bibliographies at the close of each divi- 
sion makes this Course of Study an important 
adjunct to the bibliography of any Teachers’ 
Course. 

Cuapter v: Organization of the Course of 
Study by Years reflects high credit upon the 
industry of the Committee. It occupies 100 
pages or roughly 4o per cent of the entire 
syllabus. The procedure is the same for each 
year: Introduction (these lecturette introduc- 
tions, by the way, are of a highly instructive 
nature throughout the syllabus), Analysis of 
the Theme, Aims of the Theme (Generaliza- 
tions or Understandings, Attitudes and Ap- 
preciations, Abilities), Materials (a great deal 
of bibliography for reference in English: bio 
graphical, geographical, historical; fiction and 
poetry; illustrations; language and etymology; 
mythology and religion; pamphlet material 


and journal articles; plays and songs; private 
and public life; translations; environmental 
material), Some Activities Suitable for the 
.... Year, Suggestions for Natural Correla- 
tion, Evaluation of Outcomes. 

Cuaprer vi: Optional Initial Theme, or 
Language as a Means of Communication and 
an Instrument for Interpreting Thoughts and 
Emotions in Literary Form, will appeal to 
Latin teachers who are alert enough to realize 
that any educational movement that’ gives 
impetus to language study in general will aid 
in the healthy growth of Latin study in par- 
ticular. Among several writers on this theme 
may be seen in the appended bibliography 
such well-known and convincing writers as 
Lawler, Lindquist, Kaulfers, and Tharp. 

In the seventh and last chapter, which 
deals with vocabularies of the four years, we 
find set out in alphabetical order and in four 
columns Latin words which are to be mas 
tered in each year. The commonest words of 
the first two years are marked with an as 
terisk (*). While vocabulary study per se is a 
deadening process, there are many times, as 
we all know, when a vocabulary of such ar- 
rangement is a great convenience. Every first 
and second year Latin textbook, despite any 
paper shortage, should contain such vocabu- 
laries. They are almost as indispensable as 
numbered lines in connected reading passages. 

Most syllabi make dull reading. But every 
reader will commend the Committee of 
Eleven for this Course of Study in Latin. It is 
orderly, interesting, and convincing. And 
through it all may be seen the careful and 
scholarly editorship of the man whom the 
State Board and Committee chose for direct- 
ing the work, A. Pelzer Wagener of the Col 
lege of William and Mary. 

Dorrance §. WHITE 

State University of Iowa 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


Northern Section 


Tue Northern Section of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Pacific States held its annual 
meeting at Seattle, March 9, on the cam- 


pus of Seattle Pacific College. Dr. Winifred 
E. Weter of Seattle Pacific College, president 
of the Northern Section, presided over the 
sessions, calling first on the vice-president of 
the College, Professor Otto M. Miller, who 
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welcomed the members. At the morning ses- 
sion, the Reverend John H. Taylor, S.J., of 
Jesuit Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon, read a 
paper on “The Stoic Sage in the Letters of 
Seneca,” Miss Estella Kyne of Wenatchee 
High School presented some interesting mis- 
cellaneous items on high-school Latin teach- 
ing, and Dr. Melville Hatch, professor of 
zoology at the University of Washington, 
spoke on “Greek Science.” 

Luncheon was served at noon in the Mc- 
Kinley Social Room on the College campus. 
Towards the end of the luncheon, each mem- 
ber was called upon to introduce the member 
on his (or her) right and tell something of in- 
terest about the person thus introduced. This 
proved to be a genial way of getting the 
members acquainted with one another, al- 
though it taxed the ingenuity of Professor 
O. J. Todd, who found himself at a deadend, 
and of Dr. A. E. Gordon, who found himself 
introducing the president, Dr. Weter, who 
had initiated the proceedings. 

The business session got under way at 
two o'clock. The following were elected of- 


ficers for the coming year: Dr. William 
Moellering, of Willamette University, presi- 
dent; Dr. Earl T. Burns, of Whitman College, 
vice-president; the Reverend John H. Taylor, 
S.J., secretary-treasurer. Dr. A. E. Gordon, 
of the University of California, general secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Classical Association of 
the Pacific States, reported on membership 
figures for the three sections of the Associa- 
tion and on the condition of the treasury. 

After the business session, Dr. Frederick 
M. Combellack of the University of Oregon, 
in a paper entitled “Words That Die,” dis- 
cussed the meaning of Homer's phrase, 
“winged words.” Mr. Walter Campbell, of 
Garfield High School, Seattle, told of his 
study at the Army language school at Yale 
University and of his subsequent experience 
in the Middle East and Far East with the 
armed forces. 


Reported by John H. Taylor, S.J., 
Secretary-Treasurer, Northern Sec- 
tion, Classical Association of the 
Pacific States. 








ILLINOIS CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


OFFICERS FOR 1946-1947 


PresiDENT: Mary Jeannette Munce, Bloom- 
ington High School. 

Vice-Presipent: Charles Adamec, Knox Col- 
lege. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER: Phillip DeLacy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Additional members of the executive com- 
mittee: 


THREE-YEAR TERMS 


Lenore Geweke, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

Mother Dolores, Ursuline Academy, Spring- 
field. 


Two YEAR TERMS 


Mignone Cheesman, Mt. Carmel High 
School, 631 Mulberry, Mt. Carmel. 
Norman B. Johnson, Knox College. 


One YEAR TERMS 
Kevin Guinagh, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston. 
Sister Mary Donald, Mundelein College, 
Chicago. 


Memsers Ex Orricio 


Athene Nachtrieb Stultz, Streator Township 
High School 
Chairman, Advisory Board, Junior Clas- 
sical Society. 
Dorothy Harrod, Kewanee High School 
Retiring President. 
Irene’ Crabb, Evanston Township High 
School, Chairman of the Latin Contest. 


These officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the Conference at Bloomington, 
Illinois, on March 23, 1946. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


LATIN SONGS AND CAROLS 


Rosertson, J. C., Latin Songs and Carols: 
The University of Toronto Press (1945). 
Pp. 64. Order from the American Classical 
League, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
4, Tennessee. 45¢ per copy; reduced prices 
on orders of more than 20 copies. 


This book, like its predecessor which ap- 
peared in 1934 under the title “Latin Songs 
New and Old,” is divided into two parts. In 
the earlier collection, Part 1 consisted almost 
entirely of original versions of songs which 
were traditional favorites, including a few 
well-known hymns. In the new compilation 
the hymns have all been transferred to Part 1, 
with the exception of “A Safe Stronghold” 
which has been omitted. The other omissions 
are “The Vicar of Bray” and “O Quanta 
Qualia,” neither of which could be expected 
to attain a very high degree of popularity in 
circles which would normally use this book. 
These titles have been wisely replaced by 
original versions of “Rule Britannia,” “Scots 
Wha Hae,” “Believe Me If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” and “Caesar's 
Triumph,” the last being transferred from 
the second part of the earlier edition. 

The changes undergone by Part n of the 
former collection are so revolutionary as to 
make it hard to identify the remains. This 
section of the 1934 edition comprised nine- 
teen non-original compositions of different 
periods covering many centuries. In the new 
collection all these have gone by the board 
except the following four: ““Gaudeamus Igi- 
tur,” “Adeste Fideles,” “Tempus Adest 
Floridum,” and Dr. H. M. Butler’s version 
of “Crossing the Bar.” In their place appear 
the hymns which were formerly included in 
Part 1 as well as several hymn versions which 
Professor Robertson has written since 1934. 
Conspicuous among the latter is a body of 
carols of such proportion as to justify the 
change in the title of the book. 





The only other difference between this col- 
lection and its predecessor is of a minor na- 
ture. In a few of the songs which have been 
retained from the former edition the text has 
been improved by slight revisions calculated 
“to bring the Latin words into closer corre- 
spondence with the musical setting.” 

The alteration in the contents of the book 
and in the arrangement of the songs, both 
sacred and secular, represents on the whole a 
marked improvement. This reviewer could 
wish, however, that Professor Robertson 
had seen fit to retain Buttmann’s translation 
of Luther's majestic hymn, “Ein Feste Burg,” 
which for generations has been one of the 
great musical pillars of the church. In his 
rendition of “Rule Britannia,” the author has 
done well to expurgate the original English 
version by the deletion of several lines which 
in this day of international thinking might be 
construed as fostering a concept of national- 
ism to an objectionable degree. 

The difficulties that beset the path of those 
who undertake this particular phase of Latin 
composition are numerous and ever-present. 
The principal difficulty, and at the same time 
the one most frequently encountered, in at- 
tempting to translate English songs into Latin 
without change of meter, lies in the accentua- 
tion of syllables. A dissyllabic Latin word is 
always accented on the first syllable while 
countless English dissyllables have the ac- 
centual stress on the final syllable. This handi- 
cap as well as others the writer has antici 
pated in his Introductory Note. Instead of 
resorting to questionable techniques by which 
he might often have avoided some of these 
difficulties, Professor Robertson has preferred 
to face the situation squarely, with a modest 
“confession of his limitations and an appeal 
for his readers’ indulgence.” A critical ex- 
amination of his new versions will show that 
they reproduce with remarkable fidelity and 
in faultless Latin the thought and rhyme of 
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FIFTEEN GREEK PLAYS 


the English originals. As for the matter of 
accentuation, it may be pointed out that in 
the actual singing, as opposed to the reading 
and scanning of the songs, the faultiness of 
accent will appear less striking. 

Most of the selections are so widely known 
that they may be sung with little or no prepa- 
ration. Several songs, however, will have only 
a limited appeal and will for this reason be 
somewhat beyond the unrehearsed compe- 


FIFTEEN GREEK PLAYS 


Cooper, Lang, Fifteen Greek Plays, translated 
into English by Gilbert Murray, Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers, and Others, with an 
Introduction and a Supplement from the 
Poetics of Aristotle: New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1943, Pp. xxii+794. 
$3.00. 

This is an expanded successor to the same 
publisher’s Ten Greek Plays, which has been 
six times reprinted since 1929. Its appearance 
in a year when publishers and students alike 
were preoccupied with literature of knowl- 
edge rather than literature of power is an 
encouraging omen to the company of human- 
ists. The wide circulation of this book and of 
other collections of Greek drama induces the 
satisfying reflection that perhaps a larger 
proportion of our literate population than 
ever before has had some contact with Greek 
drama. Discretion forbids speculation whether 
professional Hellenists have had a consider- 
able share in propagating this interest or 
whether they have been carried along, some- 
times against their will, by a stream, the im- 
pulses of which were generated from without. 

The common criticism of all anthologies is 
that the critic’s own choice would be dif- 
ferent. In such a book as this not only the 
pieces but the translations in which they 
should be presented must be chosen; and 
though Greek literature is, of course, in the 
public domain, copyright hampers free choice 
among modern versions. The editors of the 
Loeb Classical Library, for example, are gener- 
ous in permitting the use of excerpts but will 
not allow any complete piece from their series 
to be reprinted. The dramas which have 
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tence of the average group of students. 

This book of Latin songs probably repre- 
sents the most comprehensive collection of 
original versions which has yet appeared and 
will prove invaluable to every Latin Club or 
other group interested in the aesthetic side 
of classical learning. 


Mars M. WestIncToNn 
Hanover College 





survived to us from antiquity were chosen by 
ancient schoolmasters, and we must believe 
they chose wisely. The plays presented in the 
present volume are those which have become 
traditional with latter day schoolmasters. The 
Aeschylus selection (Prometheus and the 
Oresteia) is inevitable. The neglected Philoc- 
tetes is a very great and eminently teachable 
play, but it is hard to suggest which of the 
Sophoclean plays might have been omitted to 
make room for it. In Euripides, selection is the 
despair of the anthologist. Bacchae and Trojan 
Women seem so pertinent to our age that one 
would be tempted to make any sacrifice to 
include them. In Aristophanes the editor 
himself regrets the omission of Plutus, and 
the full meaning of the adjective Aristophanic 
cannot be apprehended without either 
Lysistrata or Thesmophoriazusae. 

The translations presented are also tradi- 
tional. Gilbert Murray seems to have become 
the authorized version for Greek tragedy and 
B.B. Rogers for Aristophanes. With the latter 
choice no one can quarrel. The anonymous 
prose version which other editors have per- 
force had to use is soggy muck with no hint 
of the brightness, agility, or wit of the original. 
Murray’s versions are of course masterly after 
their kind, but it may well be that their 
romanticizing tendency obstructs an addi- 
tional screen between the author and his 
modern reader, who may find Murray more 
archaic than the Greeks themselves. Murray 
himself has written: “A good prose transla- 
tion, which should really bring out the full 
meaning of the Greek, is greatly needed” 
(Euripides and His Age, p. 248). It is particu- 
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larly unfortunate when a translator with a 
pronounced manner of his own is made to 
impose a false uniformity on authors as diverse 
as Aeschylus and Euripides. This is not the 
place to discuss the relative merits of prose 
and verse as a medium for translation. A 
consideration which must not be overlooked 
is the degree to which verse is a natural form 
of literary expression in a given age. Prag- 
matically I can report that many years of 
teaching Greek drama in translation have 
convinced me that a straightforward prose 
version establishes more immediate contact 
between author and student. 

The inclusion of Aristotle's Poetics (ex- 
panded by Professor Cooper, and with ad- 
ditional examples, some modern, suggested) 
is an admirable feature, for no other critic is 
so well qualified to expound the form and in- 
tent of Greek drama. And yet fashions in 
ideas as in modes of expression change, and 
the student might well be assisted with cer- 
tain hints for a fuller appreciation of the artis- 
tic and ethical implications of the individual 
plays. A few paragraphs prefacing each play, 
in addition to the bare argument, would make 


GREEK MEETING PLACES 


McDonatp, Wituiam A., The Political 
Meeting Places of the Greeks: “The Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Archaeol- 
ogy,’ No. 34: Baltimore. The Johns 
Hopkins Press (1943). Pp. xix-+308. $5.00. 


Since handbooks on Greek architecture 
have a tendency to emphasize religious monu- 
ments almost to the exclusion of civic archi- 
tecture (though the Greek house fares better), 
there is obviously a need to collect the 
scattered publications of the excavated re- 
mains of public buildings other than temples, 
to divide them into types according to their 
uses and general plan, and to combine this 
with the further information available from 
ancient literature and inscriptions. We may 
say at once that Professor McDonald has been 
eminently successful in his ambition to fill this 
gap in the case of one important type of public 
edifice, namely, the assembly halls of the 
political council and assembly from Minoan 


no great demands of space, and similarly a 
fuller treatment of the range of artistic and 
philosophic ideals of the individual authors 
might well supplement the excellent intro 
duction. 

These observations apply only if the con- 
venience of the student is consulted, as is done 
in such a book as this, and all the material pre- 
sumably required for a “course” included be- 
tween the covers of a single volume. But there 
are good substantive books on Greek drama, 
and numerous translations in various manners 
are available, so that a conscientious teacher 
with a fair library at his disposal need not be 
fettered by a textbook. Professor Cooper is of 
course himself perfectly well aware of this, 
for his Preface suggests the reading of plays 
he does not print, and at the end he appends 
a short bibliography. If the bibliography were 
fuller, listing more works on Greek drama and 
its authors and good chapters in histories of 
Greek literature, it might itself have provided 
an adequate tool for the study of Greek drama. 


Moses Hapas 
Columbia University 





into Roman times. His work will be grate- 
fully welcomed by everyone. 

During the late 1930’s McDonald had the 
opportunity to excavate at both Olynthus 
and Pylos and also to examine the majority of 
the sites in Greece and Asia Minor where 
such buildings as are considered in this mono 
graph have been reported. The result is a 
scholarly and convenient catalogue, notable 
for its clear and summary marshalling of what 
is known, together with information that is 
new. Sometimes, particularly in connection 
with the assembly, open-air auditoria were 
more practicable than closed buildings; hence, 
the title of the volume has been chosen to 
cover numerous arrangements quite different 
from the roofed structures which are Mc 
Donald's primary concern. 

There is a peculiar fascination to this book, 
for in the hands of a writer such as McDonald 
the political meeting places of the Greeks 
often become alive and full of varied interest, 
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casting valuable light on the development of 
ancient democracy. For example, the Theatral 
Areas at Cnossus, Phaestus, and elsewhere in 
Minoan Crete have always been something 
of an enigma, since the risers of the “steps” 
are much too shallow to be used comfortably 
as seats. But McDonald makes the acute 
observation that a solution lies in the way 
some of the women are seated in the miniature 
“Temple Fresco” from Cnossus. Their knees 
are turned sidewise, both in the same direc- 
tion, and their feet are drawn up under them 
on the same seat; the dimensions of the 
actual seats at Cnossus would have served 
admirably for an audience seated in this way. 
Since every indication points to the close 
association of religious and political functions 
in Minoan government, it seems probable 
that the Theatral Area at Cnossus, ac- 
commodating about 485 persons, was used for 
both sacred dances and political deliberations. 

Two important chapters of this volume 
deal with the city assemblies and the city 
councils in post-Homeric times. In most Greek 
cities the assembly generally met in the 
theatre, though the Pnyx was the usual place 
at Athens. The reader will be grateful to 
McDonald for his clear interpretation of the 
complex excavations on the Pnyx and for his 
comprehensive discussion of Greek bouleu- 
teria. Sandwiched in between these chapters 


is a fairly wordy treatment of the federal 
leagues, which is weak on the political side,} 
as is the book as a whole—a fact that is re- 
flected in the otherwise excellent bibliog- 
raphy. 

The final chapter considers in detail some 
of the material previously presented and es- 
pecially compares every aspect of the build- 
ings where the councils met, establishes as far 
as possible their main types and characteris- 
tics, examines the cults of the gods connected 
with political meeting places, and kindred 
matters. A table lists 30 bouleuteria and gives 
their dates, dimensions, interior roof sup- 
ports, and seating arrangements; incidentally, 
the bouleuterion was almost always situated on 
the edge of the agora. There are also appen- 
dices, a good index, and 33 plans, distributed 
over 19 plates, which with remarkable clarity 
illustrate all the significant buildings discussed 
in the book. The 31 photographs, taken by 
McDonald himself and some of them prac- 
tically unique, are for the most part, however, 
very poorly reproduced. 

C. A. Rosrnson, Jr. 

Brown University 

1 For example, the summary on p. 100 of the executive 
bodies of the Achaean League seems to me unfortunate 
and wrong, but I do not discuss it here since I have al- 
ready done so elsewhere (in The Greek Political Experi- 
ence, Chap. vu, Princeton, 1941) and since, too, it is 
secondary to the main purpose of this volume. 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 





Mopern Lancuace Notes lx (1945).—(De- 
cember: 522-525) Charles H. Livingston, “Old 
French Raqueer, Recoier, Recoi.”’ The origin of 
raqueer and recoier is to be found, probably in 
Vulgar Latin *requetare (earlier requietare); recoi 
is derived from the VL adjective *requetus (CL 
requietus), probably as the result of an early 
elision of locus or some equivalent feminine noun. 
Vol. Ixi (1946.)—(January: 50-55) Edwin H. 
Zeydel, “The authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s 
Works.” Reasons for believing that the works 
attributed to Hrotsvitha are not forgeries, as has 
been charged, but authentic products of the roth 
century. 


Mopern Lanouace Review xl (1945).—(Oc- 
tober: 289-299) W. Schwarz, “The Theory of 
Translation in SixteenthCentury Germany.” 


Opposing theories of “word-for-word” and 
“sense-for-sense™ translation in non-sacred litera- 
ture of the period. 


PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America) Ix (1945).—(December: 
937-948) Frank M. Chambers, “Lucan and the 
Antiquitez de Rome.” The indebtedness of Joa- 
chim du Bellay’s work to Lucan’s Pharsalia, to 
Book 1 especially. (949-958) Isidore Silver, “Du 
Bellay and Hellenic Poetry, rv: Imitations of the 
Greek Lyric Poets.” Traces of the Influence of 
Bacchylides, Ibycus, and Sappho. (1021-1050) 
D. T. Starnes, “Shakespeare and Apuleius.” A 
documented demonstration of “Shakespeare's 
knowledge and use” of Apuleius’ Metamorphoses, 
to be found in Venus and Adonis and in a number 
of the plays, from early to late. 
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T. LIVIUS 
NARRATOR 


Selections from Livy 
Edited by Hubert M. Poteat 


The stimulating and good-humored 
notes set this warmly praised book 
apart from all other texts of Livy selec- 
tions. In addition, these notes greatly 
simplify the study of Livius by giving 
translations of difficult words and ex- 
plaining the details and mood of the 
narrative. College List, $2.00 


LATIN 
FUNDAMENTALS 


REVISED 


By Hettich and Maitland 


“This is an excellent book."—J. F. C. RICH- 
ARDS, Columbia University 


"Very good for mature and capable students.” 
—Prof. W. M. GREEN, University of Call- 
fornia 


"A very live book for any beginner and 
especially adapted to the college freshman." 
—Prof. F. A. ALABASTER, Nebraska Wes- 


leyan University 
College List, $2.75 


Send for your approval copies 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York Ii 




































Romanic Review xxxvi (1945).—(October; 
235-239) Mario A. Pei, “Reflections on the 
Origin of the Romance Languages.”’ The author 
opposes the “chronological” theory of Julien Bon 
fante, which holds that the Romance languages 
began their development very early, contempo# 
raneously with the extension of Roman power 
outside Italy. But “while Latin was indeed change 
ing during the entire period of Roman expansion 
..., the rate of change was relatively slow, and 
the features of change absolutely insufficient to’ 
account for later Romance differentiation. ... 
The big linguistic cleavages that mark the Ro 
mance world are apparently of a later date... .” 


ScHoot AND Society Ixii (1945).—(October 
27; 273) Allen W. Porterfield, “* “English Teache 
ing and the Classics’: A Comment on Dr. Keller's 
Article.” This note briefly stresses the impor 
tance of Latin for a knowledge of English vocabuel 
lary. ; 


Srupies in Pumotocy xiii (1945).—(October# 
741-744) D. W. Robertson, Jr., “Buzones, 
Alternative Etymology.” The possible derivation 
of the word buzones (found in Bracton’s De Legit 
bus) from Latin buteo, “a kind of hawk, or falcon.” 


University OF TORONTO QUARTERLY X¥ 
(1945).—October: 1-16) James S. Thomson, 
“The Unbinding of Prometheus.” Literary and! 
philosophic reflections on the Promethean theme,’ 
which “presents a tragic question that in varying) 
form has continued to torment the mind of man) 
and never more so that at the present time. 
civilization a blessing or a curse?” 


YAte University Lisrary Gazette xx (1945). 
(July : 14-18) Christopher M. Dawson, “Byrom 
and a Greek Folk Song.” Discussion of a manw 
script containing the modern Greek source of ong) 
of Byron’s minor poems, a translation of a Ro 
manic song. 2 facsimiles. 
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Malum est consilium, quod mutari non po 
test. 


Nec mortem effugere quisquam nec amorefil] 
potest. 


Quicquid fit cum virtute, fit cum gloria. 
Stulti timent fortunam, sapientes ferunt. 


Occasio aegre offertur, facile amittitur. 











